PART: 
REVEALED RELIGION 


CHAPTER I 
WHY RELIGION WAS REVEALED 


Att that we have shown so far about God and 
His ways, we have learnt from looking into God’s 
works, within and without us—in other words, 
from looking into Nature; and so the religion 
we have at present learnt is known as Natural 
Religion. 

And I dare say you think that the conclusions 
we have come to are also natural in another sense ; 
for they have nothing unnatural or unreasonable 
about them; and you will be right in so con- 
sidering them. Indeed, I should not be surprised 
if you imagined, too, that what I have taught 
you is so plain and so clear that it would be im- 
possible for any men to come to any other con- 
clusion about God and His ways than those which 
we havearrived at. 

I wish you were right in thinking so. I wish I 
could tell you that all the world believes as you 
believe, and that the pares Religion,” which 
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you consider so very natural, was the religion of 
the whole world. I am sorry to say it is not. 

Perhaps there might have been a time, when 
the world was young, when all men’s ideas about 
religion were as pure and natural as your own. 
Of this we cannot be sure; for there is a great _ 
uncertainty about all history, especially about the 
early history of Man. But this we know—that 
before Man’s world was very old there were all 
sorts of religions, and that people were not satis- 
fied with the simple and beautiful Natural Religion 
—the religion taught by Nature—which declared 
One only God to be the Creator of Heaven and 
Earth. 

How it all occurred no one can say with cer- 
tainty. But in course of time almost all men 
worshipped idols, images of wood or metal or 
stone, of their own making, or worshipped the 
sun, or fire, or animals, instead of the Great and 
Unseen God. 

Perhaps it was because the Great God was unseen 
that they at first made idols only to remind them 
of Him. Perhaps, when they -at first worshipped 
and bowed down to the sun, they thought they 
were doing honour to God, its Creator.1 But, how- 
ever that may be, in the course of time some 
worshipped the sun as if it were their Creator, 
and others bowed down to idols, the work of their 
own hands, as if the idols had made them. All 


1 The Parsees now worship God in this same manner, and 
with the same idea. The common notion that they are Sun- 
worshippers is not true. 
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this is very curious—so curious that you will prob- 
ably find it difficult to believe that people could 
have been so foolish; but it is nevertheless true. 
You may see hundreds of those idols preserved 
in museums, some of wood, some of metal, and 
some of stone; and there are learned people who 
could tell you much about each of those idols and 
the people who worshipped them; and ‘not the 
least wonderful fact about the matter is, that many 
of those who worshipped idols were very clever, 
and were only foolish in their religious belief and 
practices. 

Now, if people simply believed in a foolish, un- 
reasonable religion, and in other respects were good 
people, always doing right and acting justly, their 
foolish belief would, perhaps, do no great harm 
to any but themselves. But unfortunately it 
happened that idolatry, or the worship of idols, 
led to all sorts of wickedness. 

I could not tell you a hundredth part of the 
dreadful sins that idolaters were guilty of; but 
they often committed frightful crimes in the name 
of their religion, and did all sorts of wicked things, 
saying that their idols or gods bade them act thus. 
And, worst of all, they committed murder in the 
name of religion. The fire-worshippers, for ex- 
ample, used to sacrifice men and women and even 
children to their fire-god, burning them in fiery 
furnaces as offerings.1_ Captives of war, instead of 
being kindly treated or kept as slaves, were slain 
in like manner as offerings to the idols, and such 


1 Deut. xii. 31. 
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was sometimes the madness of idolaters that many 
of them sacrificed their own lives or the lives of 
their own dearest children to those idols they de- 
clared to be their gods. What folly to think that 
this could please the Great Creator of Heaven and 
Earth! 

All this went on for very many years, for hundreds 
of years. Religion ran wild in idolatry, and as the 
religions of idolatry grew, all kinds of wickedness 
grew, till at last the world became so wicked that 
it could never have lasted in such a state. 

But God ordained it otherwise. He could not 
leave men to make their own religion, for the re- 
sults had been too dreadful; so God Himself had 
to teach the religion that was true and good and 
fit for mankind, not only to make known His own 
existence, His own ways and works, but to make 
known His Will, His Law, His code of right and 
wrong. The making known or revealing to man 
this knowledge is called Revelation. 


CHAPTER II 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION 


You will read in the Bible and in History how 
Religion was revealed. 

It was not done in a moment. It was the slow 
work of many, many years. Perhaps that slow 
work is still proceeding, for God is always re- 
vealing Himself to us in many ways. 

But, before I refer you to the Bible, I must 
say something about that wonderful Book. All 
who love it and estimate it at its true worth feel 
convinced that it contains the Word of God, and 
reveals to us His Will and purpose as no other 
book does. : 

You must bear in mind that this Bible, which 
we reverence so much, did not come into existence 
all at once, and did not drop from heaven as a 
beautifully printed and neatly bound volume, just 
as we see it now, but that it was composed by 
very many people at various times, extending over 
a period of at least eight hundred years; that 
much of its history—especially the earlier part— 
was at first not written at all, but was handed 
down from father to son for many generations by 
word of mouth, and that when at length it was 


written, it was committed to writing on bits of 
65 E 
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skin or on dried leaves of plants, some time after 
the events related were said to have taken place, 
and long after the words recorded were said to 
have been uttered. ; 

Events and words handed down from mouth to 
mouth are called traditions, and we all know from 
experience how faulty such traditions may be, not 
from any wilful untruthfulness on the part of suc- 
cessive narrators, but from the errors that naturally 
creep into all stories and messages delivered by 
word of mouth. 

We must always regard the Bible with the 
greatest reverence and love, for it is indeed our 
greatest treasure. But it is not our duty, because 
we reverence and love it, to treat it as an object 
of idolatry and adoration, as if every word in it 
were literally true, and as if every good character 
in it were so perfect as to be worthy of our imi- 
tation in every particular ; for, indeed, the Bible 
itself does not overlook the failings of some of its 
greatest heroes. 

But the Bible is, in all the most important points, 
a trustworthy guide to conduct, and it truly con- 
tains the Word of God; for it contains records 
of the most godly acts and thoughts of the most 
godly men, and these men were inspired by God 
to put those thoughts into noble words for the 
good of mankind. 

And, truly, we may well ask ourselves how 
those words could have come without inspiration. 
Such noble thoughts and brilliant words as we 
find in the Pentateuch, in the Psalms, and in the 
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Prophets, spoken in barbarous times, thousands of 
years ago, by men who had not the education that 
we have, with scarcely a book to read, except the 
great book of Nature, could never have come into 
their minds unless inspired by God. And, indeed, 
their words and the form of their messages to us 
show that they themselves felt that God had 
breathed into their souls His Will and wishes, to 
be by them revealed to His World. Perhaps you 
will say—and rightly say—that such inspirations 
and revelations, so imparted to human minds, are 
as wonderful as any miracle described in any book. 

I have said at the commencement of this chapter 
that God is always revealing Himself to us in many 
ways. The sun rises, and renews, day by day, the 
work of Creation, unfolding to our wondering gaze 
the beauties and bounties of Nature and the power 
and providence of God. To all of us who have 
eyes to see and hearts to understand, this is a 
Revelation. And so, too, in the spiritual world 
of Man, God reveals Himself continually, inspiring 
daily those of His servants who know Him best 
with new knowledge of Him and of His ways. 
The spirit of God breathes into the soul of man, 
and man to that extent partakes of God’s essence ; 
that is, he obtains by God’s grace an insight into 
His nature and demands. This is Inspiration. 
This is the mode and method whereby the Prophets 
of old learnt the Will of God as a new knowledge, 
and, with it, acquired the burning wish to impart 
it to their fellow-men as the gift of Heaven. 

Such inspirations, varying, indeed, in nature, 
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degree, and importance, are within our own ex- 
perience even in these our times. Those bright 
ideas which are called original, coming into the 
minds of men without apparent cause or origin, 
are inspirations. The poet who dreams new and 
brilliant thoughts, giving them to us in new and 
starlike words, is inspired, and his inspiration comes 
from a Source outside himself—from God. The 
philanthropist, moved by the strong desire to work 
the betterment of men’s life and character, to 
realise on earth some of the Divine ideals, derives 
that loving impulse from a Source outside him- 
self—from God. The inventor, who, struck with 
a new idea that, brought into practice, makes the 
world materially richer, can tell you nothing of 
the birth and genesis of the idea. He is inspired, 
and owes that new idea to a Source outside him- 
self—to God. The philosopher, who, in his world 
of imagination, builds up for us a new theory that, 
applied to known facts, widens our range of 
thought and knowledge, cannot trace the source 
of his new idea. He too is inspired, and his 
inspiration comes from God. 

And so Revelation and Inspiration go on even 
in these our times, whenever, indeed, the great 
teachers of mankind—the poets, scientists, philo- 
sophers, and seers—inspired by the Immortal, All- 
knowing God, have evolved new thoughts and 
new or latent truths, which, like the Bible, will 
be a precious heritage to us and to the world. 

Who shall find words to say how precious a 
heritage that Bible is? It has given us our stan- 
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dard of Right and Justice. It has created for us 
a Law of Love and Mercy. It has taught us the 
language of Prayer. It has given us solace and 
hope in the centuries of our exile. 

Now let us see what this Bible tells us of 
Revelation. 

It tells us that God revealed Himself to Noah 
immediately after the flood, giving the world, 
through him, a few leading laws intended to 
prevent the repetition of those acts of violence 
which, before the flood, had disgraced the human 
race. 

The Bible tells us, further, that God revealed 
Himself to Abraham, the son of Terah, an idolater ; 
that He bade him leave his native land and travel 
in distant countries, and assured him that through 
him all the nations of the earth should be blessed. 
And, wherever he went, Abraham proclaimed the 
Name of the True God, and by his noble example 
of goodness, kindness, virtue, and unselfishness, he 
indicated to those with whom he came in touch 
that his religion must be the true one, and that 
his God must be the One and only True God. 

You will read for yourselves in your Bible all 
the events of the life of Abraham, and you can 
also read many beautiful stories about him, trans- 
lated from the Talmud; and you will then not 
be surprised to hear that, according to tradition. 
Abraham made many converts to his belief. 

Abraham had several sons, one of whom—Isaac 
—was alone considered worthy to succeed him in 


1 Gen. vi. II. 
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his mission. He too travelled from place to place, 
and the Bible gives us in the details of his life 
pleasing glimpses of his character, telling us, too, 
that God renewed to him the covenant made with 
Abraham, and that he, like his father, “ called upon 
the name of the Lord.” 

Of Isaac’s two sons, the younger, Jacob, was 
considered, notwithstanding many faults, worthy 
to follow his father in his task of improving the 
world. He too became a wanderer, and probably 
he too made known the One True God, wherever 
he dwelt. 

The Bible tells the eventful history of Jacob in 
terms so beautiful and so graphic that you will 
read it with the greatest interest. It truthfully 
tells of all his faults and failings. But in spite 
of these, it shows Jacob to have been a noble ex- 
ample of patient perseverance, and trustful confi- 
dence in the goodness and power of God. How he 
served faithfully for many long years as 4 humble 
shepherd ; how in time he was blessed with large 
possessions and a numerous family ; how he re- 
turned to his native land a wealthy prince ; how 
he lost his favourite son Joseph, and, after the 
lapse of long years, again found him, become, by 
4 wonderful course of events, the greatest man in 
all Egypt, who had under God’s wise ae 
saved that country from the effects of a terrible 
famine, and how he and all his children and ae 
children—seventy souls—went down to Egypt a 
settled there: all this you will read for yourselves 
in the Bible, and you will find the history more 
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stirring and marvellous than any tale you ever 
read. 

Jacob died, and so too, after many years of 
prosperity, did his son Joseph, and all his other 
sons. While they lived they and their descendants 
were loved and respected by the Egyptians; but 
when they died, the great good which Joseph had 
worked for Egypt was soon forgotten. A new king 
arose who knew not Joseph, and all the Israelites, 
descendants of Jacob, were cruelly treated. 

For they were too prosperous. They increased 
in numbers; and this increase alarmed the 
Egyptians,! who could feel no sympathy for a 
strange nation having a religion differing from 
their own. For the religion of the Egyptians was 
most peculiar. They worshipped living animals— 
birds, beasts, and reptiles. This is difficult to be- 
lieve, but their own records establish the fact 
beyond a doubt; and those same records show, 
curiously enough, that while practising all the 
follies of idolatry, they were wiser in science and 
in the arts than any people of that age. 

For a long time, the Israelites were oppressed 
by the Egyptians, used as slaves, persecuted, over- 
worked, and tormented; but in spite of all this 
ill-treatment, they did not join in the idolatry of 
Egypt; they remained steadfast to their religion ; 
and, when they suffered, they cried to the Lord 
God of their fathers, the One True God, whom 
they had been taught to regard as the sole Creator 
and Ruler of the Universe. 


1 Exod. i. 9, 10. 
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Their cry was heard. For Moses was sent to 
them to deliver them from the oppression of the 
Egyptians; and it was the same Moses who was 
also to be the instrument of God’s revelation to 
Israel, the man who was to make known God’s 
law to His people, and through them to the whole 
of mankind. 

The Bible tells you much about the early his- 
tory of Moses: how he was, as an infant, pre- 
served from drowning; how he was brought up 
at the court of Pharaoh, the King of Egypt, by 
_ the king’s own daughter ; how he went out among 
his suffering brethren and pitied them; how he 
protected the weak against the strong ; how God 
inspired him with his life-mission, to be the herald 
of His Sacred Name, and the deliverer of his 
people ; and how He endowed him with the power 
of influencing his fellow Israelites, so that they 
came to regard him as the messenger of God and 
as their leader, endowed by God with power to 
lead them and to teach them. 

You will read in the Bible how, in all things, 
Moses followed the inspiration of God, and how 
in all difficulties he appealed to the Divine Help; 
how he communicated his message of deliverance 
to his brethren; how he begged Pharaoh often, 
but in vain, to allow the Israelites to leave Egypt ; 
how the wicked king afflicted the Israelites more 
and more; how Moses forewarned him of the 
anger of God, and how Pharaoh persisted in his 
wicked cruelty ; how ten terrible plagues were sent 
in succession to punish the king and his people, 
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and how at length on the night of the tenth plague, 
which brought death to the first-born of Pharaoh 
and of all his subjects, the children of Israel were 
allowed by their panic-stricken oppressor to pass 
out from the cities of the Egyptians, to breathe 
for the first time the air of freedom. 

The narrative proceeds to tell us how their 
oppressor soon relented, and, finding his victims 
vanished, how he pursued them with all his hosts 
of horsemen and foot-soldiers, overtaking them on 
the brink of the Red Sea;1 how behind them the 
Israelites beheld the teeming hosts of their cruel 
enemy ready to destroy them or lead them back 
into slavery, and before them the cruel sea ready 
to engulf them; how, suddenly, the waters of the 
Gulf were driven by a high wind from their bed, 
permitting the Israelites to pass across on the 
sandy bed of the Bay, and to reach the opposite 
shore; how the Egyptians followed in pursuit, 
and how, before they could reach the eastern 
shore, the wind dropped and the waters returned 
to their place, so that Pharaoh’s mighty hosts 
perished in the rolling waves. 

The Bible describes in graphic terms the effect 
of this unexpected deliverance on the minds of the 
rescued Israelites, and tells us that when “ Israel 
saw the Egyptians dead upon the sea-shore . - . 
the people feared the Lord, and believed in the 
Lord and His servant Moses.” The narrative then 
tells us how Moses led the Israelites from the banks 
of the Red Sea into the wilderness of Arabia ; how 


1 At the north-western gulf now known as the Gulf of Suez. 
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they were guided by a pillar of cloud by day, and 

by a pillar of fire by night ; and how their daily 
wants were supplied by an unseen Hand without 
work or effort of their own; and how at length 
they came to the mountain of Sinai, with hearts 
full of gratitude to God for their marvellous escape 
from destruction and for their wonderful mainten- 
ance in the desert, ready and anxious to listen to 
all that Moses, the messenger of God, might tell 
them, and to obey His mandates with implicit faith. 

The story proceeds to relate that at this point 
God called to Moses and bade him prepare the 
people for their mission. He was to tell them : 
“If ye will obey My voice, indeed, and keep My 
covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar treasure 
unto Me above all people, for all the earth is Mine. 
And ye shall be unto Me a kingdom of priests, 
and an holy nation. . . . And all the people 
answered together, and said: All that the Lord 
hath spoken we will do.” 

And then comes the climax of the narrative. 
It tells how, after three days’ preparation, the 
people were summoned to assemble at the foot of 
Mount Sinai, which was blazing and smoking like 
a volcano; and that Moses, amid the sound of 
trumpets, ascended the mount, and there received 
from God the Words which he was to convey to 
the children of Israel—the Ten Commandments, 
of which the next chapter treats. 

You must read for yourselves the narrative itself, 
which depicts a most majestic and awe-inspiring 
scene, and one which we, with our modern ideas 
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as to miracles, find hard to realise as fact. For 
most intelligent men now find that miracle—the 
deviation from the ordinary course of Nature—is 
not only incredible, but rather derogatory to the 
dignity of the Creator, who, under the light shed 
by modern science, appears to rule His Universe 
under the unswerving sway of Laws which never 
change.1. Yet there are many who, firm in the 
old belief in the truth of every word of Scripture, 
fully believe in the miraculous details of Revelation, 
and of the long chain of miracles that led thereto, 
as recorded in the Book of Exodus. Certain it is 
that the good men who first related that miraculous 
history to their children, and the equally good men 
who set the history in written words, did believe in 
their reality. To them it seemed reasonable that 
the same God who made the world, and who has 
boundless power, could, if He so willed itor 
some special purpose alter or suspend for a time 
the established order of His Creation. 

The story of Revelation as recorded in our Bible 
is, therefore, one which, whatever may be your 
opinion or mine, should be ever regarded with all 
reverence and respect. It forms a noble setting for 
an unique gem, and though, under the critical 
touchstone of Truth, that setting may not be all 
genuine ore, it owns a long history of trustful faith 

1 “We are wont, though not when at our best, to lament that 
miracle is dead and prophecy silent. We ought rather to rejoice 
that we too live in an age of revelation, when in the sublimest 
majesty of self-manifestation, God is laying bare His ways to 


the reverent scrutiny of man.’’—BeEarpD, Hibbert Lectures, xii. 
(1883). 
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on the part of our forefathers, who honestly believed 
it all, and who were never harmed, but perhaps 
rather fortified, by that belief. 

I have told you of the other, and more modern, 
view of Revelation as an effect of Inspiration into 
the souls of the best and wisest. That view is 
easier to accept, because, such inspirations coming 
within our modern experiences, it is far more 
credible, though it should. be as great a subject 
of marvel as any miracle. There is, indeed, room 
in the world for both beliefs, for the minds of men 
are differently constituted, just as are their bodies ; 
and while some are ready to accept any doctrine 
presented by authority, others accept only such as 
are consonant with reason and experience. Modern 
Judaism finds no merit in blind Faith, involving 
the abdication of Reason, and refuses to denounce 
the honest doubter as a heretic. 

And, in truth, it matters little by what means Re- 
velation came to us, whether by a Voice thundered 
from Sinai, or by a still small voice whispered into 
the ears of a Prophet, or by a voiceless inspiration 
into the soul of a Seer. The Revelation is ours, 
our heritage for ever. And we must ever cherish 
the “ Law of Moses,” the Prophets, and the Sacred 
Writings as containing treasures beyond price. For, 
however the truths they contain were revealed to us, 
our fathers lived under their guidance, believing 
them to be the revealed will of God. They not 
only lived, but died for them. Our Bible, therefore, 
comes to us not merely as containing the revealed 
will of our Creator, and sacred as such, but further 
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sanctified by the fervid obedience and willing sacri- 
fice of our ancestors for many centuries. 

And when we study the Bible, it should always 
speak to us as containing the Word and Voice of 
the Living God, summoning us to be a kingdom of 
priests in His service—that is, devoted to Him and 
to mankind. For all mankind are His children ; 
and when we serve His children, we serve Him 
best. 


CHAPTER III 
THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 


1. Tam the Lord thy God, who brought thee out of the 
land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. 

2. Thou shalt have no other gods before me. Thou shalt 
not make unto thee any graven image, nor any likeness 
of any thing that is in heaven above, or that is in the 
earth beneath, or that is in the water under the earth. 
Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor serve them; 
for I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the third 
and fourth generation, to them that hate me: and shew- 
ing mercy unto the thousandth generation, to them that 
love me and keep my commandments, 

3- Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain; for the Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh 
his name in vain. 

4. Remember the sabbath day to keep it holy. Six days 
shalt thou labour, and do all thy work: but the seventh 
day is a sabbath of the Lord thy God: thereon thou shalt 
not do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy 
man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor 
thy stranger that is within thy gates: for in six days the 
Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them 
is, and rested on the seventh day: wherefore the Lord 
blessed the sabbath day, and hallowed it. 

5. Honour thy father and thy mother; that thy days 


may be long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee. 


6. Thou shalt not murder. 
7. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 
8. Thou shalt not steal. 


9. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour 
78 
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10. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s house, thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbour’s wife, nor his man-servant, 
nor his maid-servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor any thing 
that is thy neighbour’s.— Exod. xx. 

When children are young, their wise parents do 
not teach them too many things as first, lest they 
might forget them; but they tell them first the 
few things which are the most important, and as 
they get older, they go on teaching them more and 
more, little by little. 

And Moses treated the children of Israel in the 
same wise way. He did not tell them all the Law 
at once, but began with the Ten Commandments, 
because, although the most important, they. were 
quite easy and simple, and able to be understood 
and obeyed by every one. And that is the reason 
why I have quoted them in full. 


The First Commandment 
You will notice that the Commandments begin 
by telling the Israelites that the words come from 
the same God who had saved them from the 
Egyptians. They might have said that this was 
the God who had created them and all the world. 
But the people could not have understood that 
half so well as the great fact, which they them- 
selves had so lately experienced—that He was the 
God who had saved them from slavery, and that 

He alone was to be the Lord their God. 


The Second Commandment 
In the Second Commandment you will find that 
the Israelites are told that they shall have no other 
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God but Him; that they shall make no idols, nor 
bow down to images. And then they are told 
something about God Himself; that He is a just 
God who punishes the wicked people and such of 
their children as hate Him, and that He is also 
a merciful God, who is good and kind to all who 
love Him and obey His laws. 

Now, if you are asked what is the chief difference 
between Jews and other people, you might safely 
say, that the Jews believe and obey all that is in 
the Second Commandment, but that members of 
most other faiths do not, although perhaps they 
fancy they do. For the followers of various other 
religions believe that there is somebody besides God 
who saves sinners from punishment. But we are 
told in this Second Commandment that God: is the 
only God, that there is none beside Him, that it 
is He alone who visits or punishes iniquity and 
sin, that we have to answer to Him for our actions, 
good or bad, and that to Him alone we must look 
for mercy.! 

And so we have in these first two Command- 
ments the main principles or chief points of our 
belief—that the God: who gave us the Law is the 
One and only God, who will requite us according 
to our works.? 


1 We find the same declaration in Deut. xxxii. 39: “See now 
that I, even I, am He, and there is no god with me: I kill, and 
I make alive; I wound, and I heal: neither is there any that 
can deliver out of My hand.” 

2 The Jewish Creed may be reduced to these three principles : 
(1) THat Gop Is ONE; (2) THAT HE REVEALS His wILL TO 
MAN ; (3) THAT HE WILL RECOMPENSE MEN ACCORDING TO THEIR 
DESERTS, THOUGH HIS MERCY IS SHOWN UNTO ALL. 
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The Third Commandment 


The Third Commandment forbids us to swear 
falsely ; forbids us indeed to swear at all, unless 
it be necessary to do so in the interest of truth. 

In courts of law people who give evidence, or 
tell all that they know of the matters inquired 
about, have to promise to speak the truth, and 
they call God to witness that every word they are 
about to speak is true. This is called swearing, 
or taking an oath. If, after taking the oath, they 
say anything untrue, they are guilty of perjury 
or false swearing. 

People must never swear except when ordered 
to do so by law. If they swear without it being 
necessary, they take the name of God in vain; 
and God will consider them guilty. 

An oath is a very sacred thing, and if you ever 
go into a court of law, you will see how important 
it is, where all sorts of weighty matters—often 
matters of life and death—are in question, that 
witnesses, or persons who give evidence, should 
speak the exact truth. And so, in this country, 
they have to promise to speak “the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” and it 
is customary then to kiss the Bible to show that 
they believe in the God of the Bible, and that 
they know and feel that He hears all that they 
say, and that they believe that He will not hold 
them guiltless if they say anything untrue, and so 
take His name in vain. I shall tell you more about 


this, when we come to the Ninth Commandment. 
F 
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But taking the name of the Lord God in vain 
has yet another meaning. If we pray to God 
without thinking about what we are saying; or 
if we pray in a hurried, careless manner, only 
anxious to get through our prayers, or if we laugh 
or gossip in synagogue, we take God’s name in vain. 

Children, and indeed grown-up people too, often 
get into a bad and foolish habit of “saying their 
prayers’ instead of praying. If you beg your 
parents to do you some favour, you will speak 
to them in an earnest, careful manner, and will 
not stare about you while you are addressing them. 
And if you caress them, and tell them how much 
you love them and how dutiful and obedient you 
will be to them, you will speak to them as if you 
meant it, and will not be thinking of something 
else while you are talking to them. But people 
who ask favours of God, and who address Him 
in words of praise and thanksgiving, often let their 
words fall from their lips without thinking of what 
they are saying, or of the meaning of the words 
they utter, but think meantime of all sorts of other 
things. This is saying prayers, not praying. This 
is taking God’s name in vain. And we are told 
that He will not hold us guiltless, if we thus pray 
without turning our thoughts to Him. 


The Fourth Commandment 


The Fourth Commandment is a very long one ; 
but you will know almost all about it without my 
telling you. 

You who have lessons all the week will no doubt 
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think this a very pleasant commandment, and one 
very easy to obey; and perhaps you will think 
that God need only have ordered the Israelites to 
rest on the seventh day without giving such a long 
commandment, and going into so many particulars. 

You know how pleased you always are when 
the Sabbath comes, and what a treat it is to 
have no lessons to learn for a whole day, and how 
glad you are to see your parents with you all 
the Sabbath, doing all they can to make you 
happy; taking you with them to synagogue to 
hear the prayers and the singing ; taking you with 
them afterwards for a nice walk and a pleasant 
talk, and not troubling you at all about lessons 
or books, except just a little piece of the Bible 
or a short Bible story, which you like too much 
to call a lesson, and which you would not miss 
for the world. 

And I dare say you will wonder very much when 
I tell you that plenty of people break this law, 
and keep no Sabbath, but go on, by their own free 
will, week after week, working, and working, and 
working, without having any day of rest. And 
perhaps, when I tell you this, you will exclaim, 
“Poor people, how I do pity them!” Well, there 
really may be some people who cannot avoid work- 
ing on the Sabbath; there are, however, others who 
are not workers by necessity, but who think that 
if they stop working on Sabbath, they will lose 
the chance of gaining a little more, and they either 
forget or will not remember that they are disobey- 
ing God. 
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Now, in the Fourth Commandment we are told 
very plainly that we must and ought to be in- 
dustrious, and do all our work on six days of the 
week; but that the seventh is the Sabbath or 
day of rest, and that neither we nor our servants, 
nor even our cattle, should do thereon any sort of 
work. In the version of the Ten Commandments 
found in the fifth chapter of Deuteronomy, we are 
exhorted to remember the terrible servitude that 
our ancestors suffered when they were slaves in 
Egypt, to be therefore kind to the servants, strangers, 
and cattle who work for us, and to let them enjoy 
the day of rest as we ourselves do. 

If you will just think a little about the won- 
derful world and the creatures in it, I fancy it 
will strike you, as it has often struck me too, that 
the most wonderful thing in all God’s creation is 
—Rest. 

The world is so full of life and work and move- 
ment, that we are apt to forget how great a 
blessing and how great a wonder is rest. You, 
_ young people, who revel in your sports, whose 
joyous spirits find their vent in merry laughter, 
while you run or leap or vault as if your legs were 
made of springs (as indeed they are to some ex- 
tent), what would you be, I wonder, without rest ? 
How do you think you would get on, if, when 
tired out, you were to lie down and be unable 
to sleep, or if, when dreadfully fatigued, some cruel 
person were to come and tell you you must go 
on playing or running or jumping, whether you 
liked it or not? Do you think you would enjoy 
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it, when tired out and ready for a nice refreshing 
sleep? I think not. 

And is it not wonderful how, without any trying, 
you go to sleep? and how you wake up, feeling 
so fresh and vigorous and ready for fun, just as if 
you had never been fatigued in your life ? or how, 
after a long tiring walk, you sit down and rest, 
and then feel quite strong again and ready for 
another long walk? Ah, rest is a wonderful thing 
—perhaps, next to work, the greatest blessing in the 
world—so you need not wonder that God should 
have blessed the Day of Rest and made it holy. 

But if you, who only have to learn lessons or 
do needlework, and do no very hard work with 
your head or your hands, find rest so pleasant and 
so good for you, how must it be with grown-up 
people, who have to work hard for their living 
all the week? How delighted they ought to be 
when Friday evening comes, and they feel that 
they need not, cannot, and dare not do any more 
work for a whole day! Not only do they enjoy 
the rest for which they have worked so hard, but 
when the time comes for them to set to work 
again, they enjoy their work all the more, just 
as you feel all the more inclined for a good romp 
after you have awoke from a sound sleep. It is 
a splendid thing—this Sabbath—which God has 
given us as a holy day of rest, and you may feel 
quite sure that those who do not keep the Sabbath 
do not half enjoy their lives. 

Now, most religions besides ours have a Sabbath : 
although, as you know, some keep it on a different 
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day; but they do not keep the Sabbath as we do: 
and I dare say you will ask how we ought to 
keep it. 

You might be inclined to say that, as it is a 
day of rest, people should lie in bed all Sabbath, 
and so have a long day of idleness. But if you 
look at the Fourth Commandment you will find 
that the seventh day is called the “Sabbath of 
the Lord thy God,” also that God blessed the 
Sabbath day and hallowed it, or made it a holy 
day. Now, this shows that we ought to spend at 
least some part of the Sabbath in the service of 
God, in reflecting about Him and His wonderful 
works, in praising and thanking Him for His good- 
ness, in thinking about our position as His creatures, 
and in trying to do acts of kindness to others. 
And this being a day on which we have no lessons 
or business to do, we have plenty of time to ex- 
amine ourselves, and ask ourselves whether we have 
done right during the past week, and, if not, how we 
can do better next week. 

But you must not for one moment imagine that 
God’s Sabbath is to be, as some of our neighbours 
make it, a sad day, on which you may not laugh, 
or be merry, or read pleasant books. Judaism is 
a happy religion and a natural one, and you are 
meant to be happy and natural on the Sabbath 
day. When you have done the duties I have 
mentioned, you may amuse yourselves much as 
you like. Only there are things which you may 
not do, even though they be for enjoyment. I 
allude to burdensome work involving heavy exer- 
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tion, and especially to labour of the same kind as 
that which is done on the working days, for the 
main idea is relaxation from ordinary duties. Nor 
may you use horses or cattle for work on the 
Sabbath, because God, mindful alike of all His 
creatures, and wishing that man should be mer- 
ciful to the poor dumb beasts, commanded that 
they should also have a day of rest. But putting 
aside all these things, there are plenty of pleasures 
left to you for the Sabbath, and it must be not 
only a day of rest and quiet thought, but a day of 
joy and gladness. 


The Fifth Commandment 


I once heard a little girl say that God need not 
have troubled Himself to give the Fifth Command- 
ment at all; and when I asked her why, she said 
she could not imagine any people who did not 
honour and love and obey their father and mother. 

I wish this little girl was right. But unfortu- 
nately there are many children, and many grown- 
up people too, who are apt to disobey this simple 
commandment. 

To honour one’s parents means much more than 
merely paying them respect. It means that we 
must do willingly whatever they tell us, and even 
without asking why. It means that we must 
follow their good advice. It means that we must 
tend them lovingly when they grow old or ill or 
infirm, as lovingly as they tended us when we were 
young and helpless. It means that we must bear 
in mind their wishes when we are away from them, 
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and even long after they are dead. It means that 
we must never do anything to dishonour their good 
name. 

And we are told that if we obey this command, 
our days shall be long in the land that God 
giveth us. 

The Sixth Commandment 

“Thou shalt not murder” is one of the most 
important laws in the Bible. It was not a new 
law in the time of Moses. The same law was 
given to Noah when he and his family came out 
of the ark. 

Obedience to this law makes the great difference 
between barbarous and civilised men. Among bar- 
barians, life is never safe. One man hates another 
or envies his property, and he thinks nothing of 
killing him, if he be the stronger man. But an 
end to the reign of “might against right”? came 
when it was declared, “ Thou shalt not murder ; ” 
and even earlier still, when Noah was told, 
‘““Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed.” Human life was to be sacred, 
it being the great gift of God. We are to do all 
in our power to protect and save life. We may 
not stand by quietly and see a fellow-being perish 
if we can assist him. Our wise men remind us 
that as we are all descended from one man, Adam, 
he who saves a single life is as if he had created 
a world.1 So when you read this commandment, 
you must not think that it does not apply to such 


1 Sanhedrin, iv. 5. Mahomet adopted this idea in these 
words: ‘“ Whoso kills a soul unless it be for another soul, or 
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as you, to whom the horrid thought of murder- 
ing a fellow-creature would never occur; but you 
must remember, too, that it bids you assist your 
poor and suffering fellow-creatures, and do all that 
is in your power to help them to live. 

You will find in the Mosaic Code very many 
other laws, having for their chief object the pro- 
tection of human life; such, for example, as the 
laws relating to dangerous animals,! the command- 
ment to build battlements or parapets on the - 
house-tops, lest persons might fall therefrom and 
be killed,? and the laws of the cities of refuge,? 
which were intended to shelter those who had by 
accident killed a fellow-creature. 


The Seventh Commandment 
This commandment forbids husbands and wives 
to be unfaithful, or untrue, or unkind to one 
another; and the importance of this you will 
understand better as you advance in age. 


The Eighth Commandment 

This law is a very short one; but it tells us a 
great deal in a few words. There are unfortunately 
a great number of people who steal rather than 
work for a living. If they are found out, they 
are sent to prison, or otherwise punished; and 
you will probably be surprised to hear that there 
are people who have actually spent the greater 
for violence in the land, it is as though he had killed men 
altogether, but whoso saves one, it is as though he saved men 


altogether”’ (Sura, v. 35). 
1 Exod. xxi. 28. 2 Deut. xxii. 8.  _? Deut. xix. 1-10. 
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part of their lives in prison, having been so often 
found guilty of theft. Perhaps they have been the 
children of bad, dishonest parents, and have seen 
all sorts of wickedness in their young days. Not 
that this excuses them; but it accounts for their 
wickedness, which to you would otherwise appear 
hardly comprehensible. 

Now you, and children like you, who have been 
well and carefully brought up, would feel horrified 
at the idea of stealing even the most trifling article ; 
and I am sure, when you grow up, you will feel 
just as horrified at the notion of taking anything 
that belongs to any one else. But I ought to tell 
you that there is a good deal of stealing done in 
an indirect or roundabout way, but which is none 
the less a crime because the law cannot touch it 
so easily. I mean dishonest dealing and deceitful 
trading. : 

If a shopkeeper tells a customer a lie about 
some article he is selling, intending him to think 
it more valuable than it is; or if a servant wastes 
his master’s time or property ; or if a man borrows 
money which he knows he cannot repay; or if he 
sells a faulty article, charging the price of a perfect 
one; or if a tradesman sells short weight or adul- 
terated goods; or if he buys property which he 
knows, or suspects, has been stolen—all these are 
dishonest dealings, and are offences against the law, 
“Thou shalt not steal,” quite as much as stealing 
a piece of money directly from a neighbour’s pocket. 

I told you that the protection of human life was 
one of the greatest marks of distinction between 
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savages and civilised men. The Protection of pro- 
perty is another such mark of distinction. If pro- 
perty were not safe, no one would care to work 
hard to make money or amass wealth ;- and people 
would only care to work enough for their use from 
day to day, lest some one stronger than they should 
come directly they had saved 4 little, and rob them 
of all they had saved. Saving, or “ thrift,” as it 
is called, is of great importance to the welfare of 
the world; for without thrift in good times, we 
might starve when the bad times come. And 
indeed this really happens in barbarous countries 
even in our own days. Property not being safe 
against thieves, the people do not care to save, 
but eat and use all that they produce. When a 
bad harvest comes, they have saved nothing, and 
they starve to death. So you see the importance 
of thrift; and as thrift cannot exist unless pro- 
perty is safe, you see also the importance of the 
law, “‘ Thou shalt not steal.” 

Other parts of the Law of Moses contain com- 
mandments on the same subject, and give us par- 
ticulars of the punishment of theft. In Leviticus, 
and Deuteronomy,? we are commanded to be just 
in business matters, and to give full weight and 
true measure. A thief, if the article stolen were 
found with him, had to pay twice the value of 
what he had taken ; and if he stole a living animal, 
and slew it, he had to “restore five oxen for the 
ox, and four sheep for the sheep.”* If he had not 


1 Lev. xix. 35, 36. 2 Deut. xxv. 13, 14, 15. 
3 Exod. xxii. 1, 9. 
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the means of paying, he was sold as a slave, and 
this was the origin of what we now call “ penal 
servitude,” 7.e. imprisonment for a certain term 
of years, with hard labour.’ 


The Ninth Commandment 


You know already something about the Ninth 
Commandment—“‘ Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness against thy neighbour ”’—because, in telling 
you about the Third Commandment, I told you 
what a witness is, and what perjury, or false 
swearing, means. 

The worst of all perjury is that in- which a 
man bears false witness, or gives untrue evidence 
against his fellow-man. It is a crime: terrible 


1 Exod. xxii. 3. 

2 To the Israelites, the law ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal’? must 
have been truly needed after their long sojourn in Egypt. For 
in Egypt, theft was not only unpunished, but was legally 
sanctioned within certain limits. Diodorus Siculus tells us “ It 
was ordained that those who practised the avocation of thief 
should inscribe their names with the president of the thieves. 
If they stole anything, they had at once to declare what they 
had done, and to show him their booty. The robbed person 
was then required to send to the president of the thieves a 
written statement of all the things he had missed, and mention 
place, day, and hour of their disappearance. In this way 
everything was easily found, and the robbed person received 
his lost property on paying a fourth of its value. As it was 
impossible to prevent theft entirely, the law thus invented 
a means of getting back what was stolen in return for a certain 
redemption-money which was willingly paid.” 

Lane asserts that the Egyptian law has survived to modern 
times ; and Ebers tells us that it is ‘“‘ an institution which existed 
in Cairo not long since, and in which, as we know from the best 
sources, many still living Cairenes took part.” 
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enough when his false evidence is likely to deprive 
another of his rights, or of his property; but it 
is a thousand times worse when his false evidence 
is intended to deprive another of his character, or 
his liberty, or perhaps his life. 

I have told you of the form of oath used in 
this country. When the Jews lived in their own 
country, in Palestine, and a witness gave evidence 
affecting the life of a prisoner, the Judges re- 
minded the witness of the duty of speaking the 
exact truth, and told him that he who destroyed 
one single human life was as guilty as if he had 
destroyed a whole world. 

It is almost impossible to imagine any one guilty 
of so terrible a sin as bearing false witness against 
another; and yet there have been many such 
cases, and not a few, too, in which people have 
even been condemned to death. upon evidence 
falsely given. 

In another part of the Law,? the punishment 
of the perjurer is ordained. He is to suffer the 
same punishment as the intended victim would 
have suffered, if the perjurer’s evidence had held 
good: “If the witness be a false witness, and has 
testified falsely against his brother, then you shall 
do unto him as he had thought to have done unto 
his brother.” 

But, although you may find it difficult to imagine 
any one wicked enough to bear false witness against 
his neighbour in a court of justice, you will have 
less difficulty in imagining people wicked enough 

1 Cf. p. 88 above. 2" Deut; xix. 18,10: 
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to transgress this law in other places. Indeed, 
when you reflect a little, you will call to mind that 
bearing false witness against a neighbour is rather 
a common, everyday sin. 

When you hear children speaking andes one 
another, making much of their playmates’ little 
faults, or taking away their schoolfellows’ char- 
acters, although they are not perjurers, yet they 
bear false witness against their neighbours. As 
you grow older, you will find that nothing is 
more valuable to any one than a good character, or 
what is often called reputation. And yet nothing 
is so easily injured by a chance word, perhaps 
carelessly or thoughtlessly dropped. Gossips, who 
are too idle to work, are never too idle to talk, and 
they dearly love a little scandal about their neigh- 
bours. They mean it to be harmless enough, and 
have, perhaps, no notion of hurting any one; but 
the harmless scandal, every time it is repeated, 
becomes greater and greater, exaggerated each time 
it is spoken, till at last it is by no means harmless ; 
for it destroys a good character. 

It is always a safe rule never to speak ill of any 
one. People will often call you dull and stupid 
if you refuse to join them in talking scandal and 
laughing away the characters of their neighbours. 
But you must not mind that. The people who 
are really dull and stupid are those who have 
nothing sensible and amiable to talk about, and 
who talk scandal because there is nothing else in 
their silly heads. 
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The Tenth Commandment 


A great deal might be written about the Tenth 
Commandment; for covetousness is the root of 
almost every sin. 

We are ordered not to covet anything that is 
our neighbour’s; and many people have thought 
this rather an unreasonable law, because they have 
not understood it properly. They say: Why 
should not a man be ambitious, and like to have 
things as good as his neighbour has? If his 
neighbour has a nice house or a nice. ox, why 
should it be a sin for him to say, “I wish that 
house were mine!” or, “I wish that ox were 
mine!” ? 

Now, if he were to say, “I wish I had a house 
like his!” or, ‘‘I wish I had an ox like his!” 
he would be doing no great harm; because, al- 
though it is always well to be happy with what 
one has, there is nothing to prevent a man working 
hard and earning money; and, when he has earned 
enough, he may buy or build a house exactly like 
his neighbour’s house ; and there are oxen enough 
in the world, so that he can buy quite as fine 
an ox as his neighbour has. The sin of coveting, 
then, consists not in your wishing for a s¢mélar 
article, but for the same article that your neigh- 
bour has. His house, for example, could not be 
yours unless you somehow dispossessed him of it, 
and in order to do this, you might be induced to 
do him some wrong. 

If you read the history of King Ahab, you will 
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find that this was the sort of covetousness that 
led him and his wife to commit a terrible sin. He 
coveted the vineyard of Naboth; and because 
Naboth would not sell it to him, the King’s wife, 
Jezebel, procured some wicked men to give false 
evidence to the effect that Naboth had committed 
a fearful crime against God, and the poor man 
was stoned to death; and then Ahab took pos- 
session of the vineyard he had so longed for. 

Ahab and Jezebel were both very wicked: so 
you are, perhaps, not much surprised at their being 
covetous.. But, when you read the Bible, you will 
find that even the great and good King David, in a 
moment of blind passion, committed a terrible sin, 
almost if not quite equal to murder, through covet- 
ing his neighbour’s wife, and that he was fearfully 
punished in consequence. 

So you see what covetousness may lead men to. 
Understand, there is no harm in being ambitious 
that is, in wanting to improve our position, to 
grow greater, or richer, or more comfortable, and 
to have nice things about us. The harm is in 
letting the ambition become a passion, and letting 
the passion so get the better of us, that we do not 
mind what we do so long as we get what we want. 

It is always best to be contented; but if you 
are ambitious, there is one way of checking am- 
bition so as to prevent it becoming a passion. 
While you are trying your best to grow rich, you 
should try at the same time—and still harder— 
to grow wiser, and more learned, and more pious ; 
and if your wisdom and knowledge and goodness 
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grow as your riches grow, your riches will do you 
no harm. Then your ambition for wealth, posi- 
tion, or comfort will never lead you to covet any- 
thing that is your neighbour’s. You will earn your 
money honourably, and perhaps become as well 
off as your neighbour, without wishing him or 
doing him any harm. You will spend your money 
well and wisely; for your great ambition will be 
to do to your fellow-creatures, who are less fortu- 
nate than you, all the good that is possible with 
the means with which God has blessed you. 

But in all your efforts, you will never covet 
what is your neighbour’s. Murder and war (war 
being, in fact, murder on the largest scale), theft 
and overreaching—and, indeed, almost every evil 
done by man—would vanish if people would only 
obey the Tenth Commandment. 


CHAPTER IV 


ABOUT THE LAW OF MOSES 


You will read in the Bible that when the chil- 
dren of Israel heard the Ten Commandments, when 
they perceived “ the thunderings and the lightnings 
and the noise of the trumpets and the mountains 
smoking,” overcome by fear, they removed and 
stood afar off; that they begged Moses to go near 
and listen to all that God had to order them, and 
promised him, that if he would tell them the com- 
mands of God, they would obey in all things. 

And the Bible describes how “the people stood 
afar off ;”’ how “‘ Moses drew near unto the thick 
darkness where God was,’”? and how God said to 
him, “ I will speak unto thee all the commandments 
and the statutes, and the judgments which thou 
shalt teach them.” And thus it happens that the 
Law which God gave to our forefathers is called the 
““Law of Moses,” or the ‘‘ Mosaic Code,” because 
the Bible tells us that, after the Ten Commandments 
had been given, God gave the other laws to Moses, 
who taught them to the people, through the chiefs 
of the tribes and the wise men, during the forty 
years’ wanderings in the wilderness. 

These laws are not stated to have been given to 
Moses all at once, but at different times, and as 
occasion required ; ose when the forty years’ 
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wanderings were over, and Moses was about to die, 
he repeated in the Book called Deuteronomy (or the 
Second Law) the most important of them, and also 
added some which, for various reasons, had not 
been mentioned before. And, besides these, he 
gave to the Israelites a series of addresses and 
warnings full of sound advice, just such as a dying 
father might give to his beloved children. 

It thus happens that the various laws are spread 
about the Books of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy, mixed up with the history of the 
wanderings, and with the events which appear to 
have given rise to many of those laws ; and, surely, 
no better way could have been found of teaching a 
people so many laws than by giving them a few at 
a time, and putting them in practice as they were 
given. 

For you must remember that in those times— 
thousands of years before printing was invented— 
the Israelites could not each have, as we have, a 
neat little book containing all the laws of God ; 
so the laws had to be so taught as to be well kept 
in memory, and there is no better way of remember- 
ing things than by practising them.1 

' Tt is right to add that many learned critics consider that 
the Mosaic Code was not all produced between the departure 
from Egypt and the entry into Palestine, but that it was the 
result of the labours of many legislators spread over many 
centuries, and codified only about the time of Ezra. With our 
view of Inspiration, as the basis of Revelation, it matters little 
whether there were many inspired legislators or only one— 
Moses. The Unity of Design that is seen throughout the Code 


shows its several laws to have been inspired by One Supreme 
Mind—the Mind of God. 
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You will find also some of the laws in the first 
Book—the Book of Genesis—laws which were given 
to the patriarchs Noah and Abraham, and these too 
are embodied with the laws given to the Israelites 
by Moses, and so the whole five books, Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, are 
together called the Torah (7A), or Law; not 
that these books are all law-books, for indeed they 
are history and law combined—the word Torah 
(79M) meaning much more than “law,” for it 
means instruction,' or what we now call education. 

So when you read the Pentateuch,? or Five Books 
of Moses, you must not be surprised to find that the 
laws are not arranged, like Acts of Parliament, in 
a Statute Book, one,after the other, in what you 
would call systematic order; and still, if you read 
carefully, you will find that there is, after all, a 
certain amount of system or regularity in their 
arrangement, and that though the history and the 
laws appear mixed up together, there is good reason 
for it, there being usually some connection between 
any one piece of the history and the series of laws 
which are next to it. You will also find that in 
Deuteronomy, the wording of some of the laws 
differs slightly from that of the other Books, as if 
to show us that we are not to slavishly follow the 
words of the Law, but to act upon their clear inten- 
tion and spirit. 

I do not propose to tell you all the laws of the 


1 The word Zorah MA is derived from the verb i7}}, one 


form of which means ‘“‘ to teach.” 
2 Pentateuch—a Greek word which means Five Books. 
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Mosaic Code. If I did, I should perhaps tire you ; 
for there are 613 laws, and you could not be ex- 
pected to remember so many. 

What I wish to do is, to tell you something about 
the principal laws, just as I have already done as 
regards the Ten Commandments, so that when you 
tread the Bible for yourselves, you will be able 
better to understand their meaning. 

But, before commencing, I ought to point out 
one thing, which I have already hinted at, and 
which you must always bear in mind, when you 
read about the Law of Moses. It is this—that the 
Israelites to whom the Law was given were meant 
to be distinguished from all the rest of the world ; 
they were meant, as I have already told you, to be 
“a kingdom of priests, a holy nation.” They were 
to be a pattern of goodness and virtue for all the 
nations of the earth, and it was with that intention 
that God inspired Moses with His Law. 

When you come to the end of Deuteronomy, you 
will probably say, “ Surely it was not intended that 
all the world should obey all these laws!” and you 
would be right. But it was intended that the 
Israelites to whom they were given should obey 
them ; for Moses had told them that God had set 
them apart to be a peculiar people, to be His own 
chosen nation, so that all the world should look up 
to them as examples. For this reason he told 
them that they should be holy, since the Lord their 
God was Holy. For this reason he told them to set 
aside the evil customs they had learnt in Egypt, 
and to follow only the customs which he taught 
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them ; not to adopt the laws of the nations among 
whom they were about to dwell, but to follow only 
the Law revealed to him by God, different from 
any law which up to that time had existed. 

When you read ancient history, you will find how 
different this Law was. You will find that the laws 
and the customs which existed among the ancient 
pagan nations were terribly cruel, and in many 
respects terribly wicked. Those laws were the laws 
of “ might against right.” The slave, for example, 
had no rights—not even the right to live, if his 
master wished him to die. The creditor had full 
power over the life of his unfortunate debtor. The 
helpless had no protection for their lives; for old 
people who were past work were put to death; and 
little babies who were delicate at birth were exposed 
to cold and hunger, and thus neglected till they 
died. You will be shocked, indeed, when you learn 
how cruel were the nations of ancient times, and 
what wickedness was sanctioned by their laws. 

So you see how necessary it was that, besides a 
model religion, there should be a code—a complete 
set of representative or typical laws—which should 
be followed by a model nation, and form, in out- 
line at least, a pattern for other nations to copy, 
so far as it might apply to their special position and 
wants. True, the whole world was not meant to be 
a “kingdom of priests” like the Israelites; so it 
was not expected that the whole world should 
follow all those special customs and observances, 
which were intended to make the Israelites, out- 
wardly and inwardly, different from all other 
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nations; but the whole world could look up to 
the “kingdom of priests,’ and copy their charity, 
their brotherly love, their justice, their morality, and 
their steadfast faith ; and this was the meaning of 
the promise given to the Patriarchs that through their 
seed all the families of the earth would be blessed. 

When you grow older, and read all about those 
two great religions,' which, in spite of their many 
imperfections, have sprung from our own Holy 
Faith, you will understand better how God’s pro- 
mise to Abraham has been fulfilled. And when 
you read history, you will understand, too, how 
it is that the Jews have, notwithstanding all their 
failings, yet deserved the name of the “ kingdom 
of priests.” For, dispersed among nations which 
have changed their religions and their morals 
according to the whim or fancy or fashion of 
the times, the Jews alone have remained the 
guardians of God’s Holy Law, never allowing a 
word or a letter to be changed, and not simply 
guarding and preserving the Book as a volume of 
venerable antiquity, but keeping it as the ever-living 
Word of the Ever-living God, keeping it by keeping 
its laws,? observing the Law as did their forefathers 
for so many centuries—the Law of Moses.3 

1 Christianity and Islam. 

2 Excepting only such laws as were connected with the 
Temple service and sacrifices, or with the ancient Israelitish 
polity, and which the destruction of the Temple, and the dis- 


persion of Israel, rendered either unnecessary or impossible of 


fulfilment. 
3 Mahomet called the Jews ‘‘ the people of the Book,” and his 
followers give them the same appellation to this day. 


CHAPTER V 
OBSERVANCES.—SACRIFICE AND PRAYER 


You, children, who have good and: affectionate 
parents, must often feel a great longing to do some- 
thing to show how you love your parents. You are 
not satisfied to keep the emotion of love in your 
heart and mind—to keep it as a pleasant thing, only 
to be thought about. You feel that you must tel/ 
them how dearly you love them. You must em- 
brace them, and make them feel that you return 
their love. And perhaps, at times, you will bring 
them from your own small possessions some trifling 
gift, a gift great in proportion to your little all, but 
yet an absurdly small trifle if they estimated it by 
its money-value. 

We are all children of God,! and I hope we all 
love Him, and feel that we cannot do enough to 
show how we honour Him. But He, living for ever 
in the High Heavens, is so far above us, who dwell 
only a few short years upon this little earth of ours, 
that we know not how to approach Him to show 
our love. And yet we must do something to show 
it. We cannot rest satisfied with feeling that we 
love Him, or with thinking of His goodness. For 
as we are composed of soul and body, when the soul 


1 Deut. xiv. 1. 
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feels the emotion of love, the body must express 
that love; and so we must do something to show 
God our love. 

Even when the world was very young, men ex- 
perienced this great want, and they did very much 
the same as little children do, who bring sweet- 
meats to their parents, thinking that what they 
themselves like best must be acceptable to their 
parents. And so we find that Cain and Abel brought 
to God offerings from their own substance—Cain 
from the fruit which he had tended, Abel from the 
firstlings of his flocks.1 Soon afterwards, in the 
time of Seth, we find that “men began to call on 
the name of the Lord.” 2 They found a vent for 
their gratitude in the language of prayer and praise. 
And thus both sacrifice and prayer existed very 
early in the history of the world. 

These were the first ‘“ religious observances.” 

I have already told you * what these observances 
—sacrifice and prayer—led to. I have told you 
how, in course of time, the people became idolaters, 
and how they at last came to sacrifice men and 
women, and even their own little children, in the 
absurd belief that if they sacrificed that which 

) was dearest to themselves, such sacrifices would 
be pleasing to their gods. i) 
So one of the first things that had to be taught 
to the children of Israel was to give up the terrible i 
practices of idolatry. To stop sacrifices altogether 
and all at once would not have been advisable— 
perhaps hardly possible; for the desire to give 
1 Gen. iv. 3, 4. 2 Gen. iv. 26. 3 Part IL., chap. i. Hy 
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something to God could not be checked; so that 
desire had to be made harmless and even useful ; 
and thus it seems God instituted the system of 
sacrifices that we find in the Mosaic Code. Thus it 
was that in the first laws which, through Moses, 
God gave the Israelites after the Ten Command- 
ments, He forbade their making gods of silver and 
gold, but explained to them how they might bring 
sacrifices.1. ‘‘ You shall not make with Me gods of 
silver, neither shall you make unto you gods of 
gold. An altar of earth thou shalt make unto 
Me, and shalt sacrifice thereon thy. burnt-offer- 
ings, and thy peace-offerings, thy sheep, and 
thine oxen.” 

The Israelites were not upon any account to sacri- 
fice human beings. They might bring as offerings 
beasts or birds; but these were to be of particular 
kinds—clean animals without blemish. Even then 
the offerings had to be made in certain fixed and 
particular ways, and those who brought the sacri- 
fice might not offer it themselves. It had to be 
offered by a priest, one of the descendants of Aaron, 
who were all considered holy servants of God. 

Later on,? you will find that any animal required 
for food by the Israelites during their abode in the 
wilderness, had to be taken to the priest, slaughtered 
by him, and the blood and fat offered as a sacrifice. 
All this was to show how sacred a thing is life. It 
was to show that even the life of a brute was not 
to be taken lightly, inconsiderately, or wantonly ; 
and thus the people would be led to think that if 


1 Exod. xx. 23, 24. 4) Lev. XVie 3545 Se 
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the life of a beast be thus regarded, how sacred 
must be the life of a human being! 

You will read for yourselves in the Bible all about 
the sacrifices, and you will doubtless be surprised 
that the Mosaic Code contains such minute details 
as to the manner in which the offerings were to be 
made. You will find that the latter part of the 
Book of Exodus is filled with particulars of the 
manner in which the Tabernacle, the Ark, the 
altars, and all the vessels of the Tabernacle were 
to be made; how Aaron and his sons were to be 
set apart and consecrated as priests to minister to 
God and offer up sacrifices ; and you will find a large 
portion of the Book of Leviticus filled with parti- 
culars of the various sacrifices, and the manner in 
which they were to be offered. 

You will read about the burnt-offerings, the meal- 
offerings, the peace-offerings, the sin-offerings, the 
trespass-offerings, and the offerings of consecration.! 
You will read also? about the daily offerings, the 
offerings of the Sabbath, the Festivals, and the Day 
of Atonement,’ and you will be surprised, perhaps, 
at so many small particulars being given as to each. 

And, indeed, it is surprising till you see the 
object. The object was to compel a fixed form of 
sacrifice, to admit of no wild departure from a 
certain routine, so that the Israelites might never 
wander away to the wicked idolatries and human 
sacrifices which they had been accustomed to see 
in Egypt; and yet the forms of sacrifice prescribed 


1 Lev. i. to viii. 2 Num. xxviii. and xxix. 
3 Lev. xvi. 
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were sufficient to satisfy their religious feelings and 
cravings and wants, however fervid and zealous 
they might be. 

See how this was accomplished. Moses bids them 
make a beautiful Tabernacle, that God may dwell 
with them in spirit. He invites them to bring free- 
will offerings of ‘“ gold, and silver, and brass ; and 
blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine linen, and 
goats’ hair, and rams’ skins dyed red, and badgers’ 
skins and acacia wood; oil for the light, spices for 
the anointing oil and for sweet incense ; onyx 
stones, and stones to be set in the ephod and the 
breastplate.” 1 

The gifts of the grateful people poured in; for 
they were delighted to offer tribute to the God who 
had saved them from slavery, and now intended to 
dwell in their midst. The gifts poured in to such 
an extent that Moses had to restrain them. “ For 
the stuff they had was sufficient for all the work 
to make it, and too much.” 2 

Then the work of constructing the Tabernacle 
is commenced. Moses gives every particular and 
detail of how it is to be made, and how furnished 5 
and so it is prepared and fitted under the very eyes 
of the people, without mystery or concealment ; 
unlike the religious systems of other nations, in 
which the priests made a mystery of everything, 
lest the people should see the deceptions they 
practised. 

Read carefully the account of the Tabernacle, 
and you will be struck with the idea that it must 


i Exod, xxv. 3-7. 2 Exod. xxxvi. 7. 
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have been very beautiful, but very simple, and you 
will also be struck with the idea that everything 
was so made that the worship therein was to be 
open and public to the whole assembly of Israelites. 
The priest was to be seen when he went into the 
sanctuary, and when he came out. There was no 
hidden mystery. The priest was one of themselves, ~ 
one of the kingdom of priests. The priest was to 
minister to God, not as a mediator between God 
and His people, but solely as a servant of God, per- 
forming the service of God, according to fixed rules 
and ordinances. 

When you read the laws relating to the sacrifices, 
and especially the laws of the sin-offering, the tres- 
pass-offering, and the offerings of the Day of Atone- 
ment, it will probably appear to you very strange 
that God should accept merely the blood of an 
animal as an atonement for men’s sins; and it 
certainly would be very curious, if it were true ; 
but it is not true. The common notion is that the 
sacrifice of the animal constituted the atonement, 
and that God accepted the life of the animal instead 
of the life of the man who had committed the sin. 
But this notion is altogether wrong. How such a 
strange idea came into people’s heads you will one 
day understand, when you read about a religion ! 
which is entirely based upon this mistaken idea of 
atonement by sacrifice. If you reflect a little, you 
will at once say that nothing could be more unreason- 
able than the idea that a man, who had committed 
some terrible sin, should receive the forgiveness of 

1 Christianity. 
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God by simply bringing to a priest an animal to be 
slaughtered ; and when you read for yourselves in 
your Bible the law of sacrifices, you will at once see 
that there is nothing to warrant so absurd an idea. 
«For God is good, and does not thirst for blood ; 

Who calls Him vengeful, but transfers the type 

Of his own earthly nature into heaven 

And ‘stamps Him human.” ! 

When you carefully read the fifth and sixth chap- 
ters of Leviticus, you will discover the spirit and 
meaning of sacrifices. You will find that if a man 
committed a sin against God, he had first to make 
a confession of his sin, and afterwards to bring as an 
offering a lamb or a kid; and if he could not afford 
a lamb or a kid, he might bring two turtle-doves 
or two young pigeons; and in case he could not 
afford these little birds, he might bring as his 
offering a tenth part of an ephah of fine flour, and 
the priest burnt on the altar a handful of the flour. 
In the last case—the sacrifice of the flour—there 
was no life taken, so there was evidently no sacrifice 
of blood. And thus you see the taking of life and 
the sacrifice of blood were not essential to the 
atonement. The really important part of the pro- 
ceeding was the confession of the sin—the open 
demonstration of the sinner’s penitence. 

Reading a little further, you will find that if a 
man sinned against his neighbour by dealing falsely 
with him, or by robbing him, or by deceiving him, 
or by detaining lost property that he had found, or 
by swearing to a neighbour’s injury—then he had 

1 Goethe. 
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to bring as a trespass-offering a ram without 
blemish ; but, before bringing it, he had to make 
good to the neighbour he had injured all that he 
had wronged him of, and to give him in addition 
one-fifth part of the value. In this case it is clear 
that the really important part of the transaction 
was not the offering, but the making good the 
injury. 

If we wish further to see how small a value 
should be placed upon sacrifices, compared with the 
spirit in which the sacrifice was brought, we have 
only to refer to the prophets and sacred writings. 

Samuel tells Saul, who, contrary to God’s orders, 
had saved alive the sheep and oxen of the Amale- 
kites to sacrifice to the Lord at Gilgal, “‘ Behold to 
obey is better than sacrifice, to hearken than the 
fat of rams.” } 

Isaiah exclaims thus: “ To what purpose is the 
multitude of your sacrifices unto Me? saith the 
Lord. I am full of the burnt-offerings of rams, and 
the fat of fed beasts, and I delight not in the blood 
of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats. . . . Wash 
you, make you clean; put away the evil of your 
doings from before Mine eyes; cease to do evil: 
learn to do well; seek judgment, relieve the 
oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the 
widow.” 2 

In like words God proclaims, through his prophet 
Jeremiah, that the aim of the Law was obedience 
and not sacrifice. “I spake not unto your fathers 
nor commanded them in the day that I brought 
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them out of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt- 
offerings and sacrifices. But this thing commanded 
I them, saying, Obey My voice.” ! 

The prophet Micah speaks in the same strain. 
He asks,? ‘‘ Wherewith shall I come before the 
Lord, and bow myself before the High God? Shall 
I come before Him with burnt-offerings, with calves 
of a year old? Will the Lord be pleased with 
thousands of rams, or with ten thousands of rivers 
of oil? Shall I give my first-born for my trans- 
gression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my 
soul? He hath showed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what does the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God ?” 

Again, in the 50th Psalm, God declares, “I will 
take no bullock out of thy house, nor he-goats out 
of thy folds. For every beast of the forest is Mine, 
and the cattle upon a thousand hills. I know all 
the fowls of the mountains ; and the wild beasts of 
the field are Mine. If I were hungry, I would not 
tell thee; for the world is Mine, and the fulness 
thereof. Shall I eat the flesh of bulls? or drink 
the blood of goats ? Offer unto God thanksgiving, 
and pay thy vows unto the Most High.” 

In the twenty-first chapter of Proverbs it is 
declared, “To do justice and judgment is more 
acceptable to the Lord than sacrifice.” 

I have quoted these passages from the Bible to 
show that the performance of other duties, such as 
obedience to God, and works of honesty, justice, 

Ae Jersvilc225-23- 2 Micah vi. 6, 7, 8. 
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and mercy were considered of greater importance 
than the bringing of sacrifice. 

And I think you will now understand that, 
though these sacrifices occupy so large a portion of 
the Law of Moses, they were only temporary laws, 
their main intention being to fill up what would 
otherwise have been a great gap in the daily action of 
our ancestors’ lives.1_ They had been accustomed to 
see around them sacrifices—wicked, sinful sacrifices 
—sacrifices to idols, even human sacrifices. They 
had to be weaned from such customs ; accordingly 
sacrifices, which should be not only harmless but 
beneficial, had to be ordained ;_ sacrifices, which 
would serve as an outlet for their gratitude, or 
as a proof of their penitence, or as a reminder 
of the everlasting presence of a watchful God, 
willing to receive the love and adoration of His 
creatures. 

And so all the little details of the sacrifice were 
fully prescribed, so that nothing like idolatry 
should be practised. Nor were they to deceive 
themselves with the idea that they could sin, and 
atone by a sin-offering, and sin again, as often as 
they pleased; getting absolution from the priest 
as often as they pleased, simply by bringing an 
offering, and so making wrong-doing a profitable 
business. No; the offering had to be accompanied 
by an open confession, and by restitution, with 
one-fifth added as a penalty; so that wrong-doing 
could not be made profitable or pleasant in its 


1 The view here given is that stated by Maimonides, Moreh 


Nebuchim, Book III. chap. 32. 
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results, if a man ever wished to be at peace with 
his Maker. 

But the words which I have quoted from the 
Prophets will show you further that, though we 
have at present no sacrifices and no priests, there 
are other and far better means accessible to all 
men at all times of making themselves acceptable 
to God. By penitence, prayer, and praise; by 
acting justly, mercifully, and charitably. 

Of this last-named duty, acting justly, mercifully, 
and charitably—a duty which includes many hun- 
dred duties—I cannot speak here at length, but 
will treat of it in its proper place.! But the act of 
prayer and praise is an observance—was one of the 
first observances ; and as we are led to the subject 
by the words of the Psalmist, who bids us offer to 
God thanksgiving instead of sacrifices, it is right to 
tell you now something about prayer. 

“What is the good of prayer?” some of you 
may ask. Can we expect that the praises we offer 
to God are pleasant for Him to hear? Can we 
hope or expect that He, who made all the world, 
listens to our puny voices and feeble words? It 
seems at first hardly possible ; but we know that it 
is not only possible but certain; for God Himself 
commands us, through His servant Moses, to pray 
to Him and to praise Him. He tells us: ‘‘ When 
thou hast eaten and art satisfied, then thou shalt 
bless the Lord thy God for the good land which He 
hath given thee.” 2 We are told also “to love 
the Lord your God, and to serve Him with all your 


1 Chaps. ix. and x. 2 Deut. viii. 10. 
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heart and with all your soul.” ! Also His servants 
the priests are ordered to pray for the welfare of 
the people in the well-known form of blessing : 2 
“The Lord bless thee and keep thee. The Lord 
make His face to shine upon thee, and be gracious 
to thee. The Lord life up His countenance upon 
thee, and give thee peace.” And so in our prayer 
and our praise we are to look to God as the source 
of all blessing, to acknowledge Him as the Great 
Power who supports, rules, and sustains us. This 
acknowledgment is the great principle of Religion. 

When, therefore, Ezra and the men of the Great 
Assembly ordained, as tradition tells us, that we 
should worship God three times a day,* and that we 
should offer thanks to Him before and after every 
meal, and utter a blessing on every suitable occa- 
sion, their object was a wise one. They intended 
that we should always have before us the thought 
of an ever-present God, who sees our every act. 
They intended that in every act of our lives we 
should acknowledge the greatness and goodness and 
providence of God, so that the thought that He is 
always and everywhere at hand should keep us 
from sinning, and so cause us to lead a good and 
godly life. 

But even if the Law of Moses and the ordinances 


1 Deut. xi. 13. Upon this text our ancient teachers comment 
thus, ‘TER AT WIN yy PAPE WAY Tay 97 Ins—« How can 
we serve God with our heart ? By devout prayer” ( Zaanith, 
2, a). 

2 Num. vi. 24, 25, 26. 

% Following the words, ‘“‘ Evening and morning and at noon 
will I pray ” (Ps. lv. 17). 
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of our wise men had been silent on the subject of 
prayer, and had given us no hint of that great 
duty, the dictates of our hearts would prompt us to 
utter words of praise ; for gratitude must find vent 
in open expression. If you have a favourite dog, 
whom you feed and carefully tend, he will lick your 
hand and dance around you in delight, and show 
you his gratitude in many ways. If you have a 
little bird to whom you daily give his dole of grain 
and drink, he will warble out his notes of gratitude 
every time he sees you. How, then, can man, who 
alone has the gift of words, forbear to bring the 
homage of his heart and the offering of his lips to 
the Creator, who made him and supports him ? 
That we should pray to God is a law of God, be- 
cause it is a law of Nature engraved on our hearts, 
a law which every man, woman, and child gladly 
obeys. Perhaps God is pleased with our songs of 
praise, just as you are pleased to hear the warblings 
of the little bird you tend. “ Behold, the song of 
man is pleasing to Thee. Therefore will I praise 
Thee, so long as the Divine Soul is within me.” 1 
Foremost amongst the blessings derived from 
prayer is the feeling that we are holding com- 
munion with our Supreme Creator, and that, by 
the contemplation of His perfections, our hearts 
- become elevated, our moral tone improved, and our 
impulses braced and strengthened for the perform- 
ance of good and noble deeds. 
The Psalmist, who taught all the world the lan- 
guage of prayer and praise, tells us, “It is good to 
1 Prayer of Solomon Ibn Gabirol. 
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sing praises unto our God; for it is pleasant, and 
praise is comely.”1 And, lest we should think 
that the Great Creator of the universe would not 
concern Himself with the petty wants of us puny 
mortals, and would not hearken to our prayers, he 
tells us, ‘‘ The Lord is nigh unto all them that call 
upon Him, to all that call upon Him in truth. He 
will fulfil the desire of them that fear Him; He 
also will hear their cry, and will save them.” 2 

The Prophets teem with similar declarations as 
to the power of prayer. “ Before they call I will 
answer; whilst they are yet speaking, I shall 
already have heard.” ? “Call unto Me and I will 
answer thee, and show thee great and mighty 
things.” ¢ ‘JT called upon Thy name, O Lord, out 


5 


of the low dungeon; Thou hast heard my voice,”’ & 


““More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain . . . night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.”’ 6 


Sceptics have often raised the objection, that we 
cannot hope to alter the pre-ordained design and 


intention of God by our puny prayers. But in 
truth the same objection might be raised against 


® all other human exertion ; and a blind fatalism 
would result. And, after all, it may so happen 
t_Ps.. cxlvit.- Sass CxlVar Gl 1O! 
* Isa. Ixv. 24. S7 Jel axxtil 4. 
5 Lam. iii. 55. ° Tennyson’s Passing of Arthur. 
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that prayer is one of the means ordained by God 
to produce the legitimate ends we long for, and that 
God delights in granting such of our prayers as are 
worthy prayers, as a kind father delights in grant- 
ing the reasonable wishes of his children. Certainly 
this is the case with all prayers which we sincerely 
offer for our own moral improvement. ‘“ There is an 
apparent connection, at least, between prayers for 
the greatest moral good and its attainment. Prayer 
for virtuous dispositions and conduct, for resigna- 
tion, trust and tranquillity of mind, does certainly 
tend to procure them. The very posture of the 
mind in prayer tends to produce them.” ! 

Now, perhaps you will think it rather strange 
that the Law of Moses, which tells us so many 


1 Sir J. B. Byles’s “ Foundations of Religion,” p. 77. 
We may also quote Johnson’s paraphrase from the Tenth 
Satire of Juvenal :— 
“ Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 
But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice ; 
Safe in His hands, whose eye discerns afar 
The secret ambush of a specious prayer. 
Implore His aid, in His decisions rest, 
Secure whate’er He gives, He gives the best. 
But when a sense of Sacred Presence fires, 
And strong devotion to the skies aspires, 
Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 
- Obedient passions and a will resigned ; ; 
For love, which scarce collective man can fill, 
For patience, sovereign o’er transmuted ill, 
For Faith, that, panting for a purer seat, 
Counts Death kind Nature’s signal for retreat— 
These gifts for all the laws of heaven ordain, 
These gifts He grants who grants the power to gain ; 
With these celestial wisdom calms the mind 
And makes the happiness she cannot find.” 
Jounson’s Vanity of Human Wishes. 
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things, does not tell us what prayers we should 
offer. It gives us full particulars and details of the 
sacrifices, but ordains very few forms of prayer. In 
the twenty-first chapter of Deuteronomy, you will 
find a special prayer to be said if a man be found 
slain, and his murderer cannot be discovered ; and, 
in the twenty-sixth chapter of the same book, you 
will find prescribed the prayers which were to be 
said on bringing the first-fruits, and on offering the 
tithes; but these are rather confessions than 
prayers ; and in the sixth chapter of Numbers you 
will find the priest’s prayer, of which I have already 
spoken. But besides these, there are really no forms 
of prayer specially ordained in the Law of Moses. 

Why was this? Because prayers were to be the 
natural outpouring of the heart. 


“Uttered not—yet comprehended 
Is the Spirit’s voiceless prayer.’ ! 


In later times, forms of prayer were composed for 
common use, and certain Psalms were sung in the 
Temple by the Levites. Later still, when the Jews 
returned from the captivity, the prophets and 


scribes prescribed the Order of Service, consisting ° 


principally of the prayers and psalms then in 
common use; and these you will find in your 
prayer-book, together with very many others of 
much later date, all in Hebrew, except a few which, 
having been composed in Babylon, during the dis- 
persion, were written in the Aramaic or Chaldee 
dialect, then the mother-tongue of the exiled Jews. 


? Longfellow’s Footsteps of Angels. 
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You will readily understand why our prayer-book 
should be mainly in Hebrew. It is not only our own 
language, but the language of the Law and of the. 
prophets ; and it is the language of our ancestors’ 
prayers during many generations. You would not 
be able to compose Hebrew prayers for yourselves ; 
so it is fortunate that you have some ready pre- 

| pared for you; and, though these are only forms of 

| prayer, there is much in the reflection that they are 
the same that have been used by our people in 
their synagogues, and their homes, during many 
generations, and that they have served during so 
5 many ages to bring pious and holy thoughts into 
the minds and hearts of millions of our forefathers, 
and to comfort them in their sorrows. 

But all these prayers are of no avail to you, 
unless, in praying, you think of their meaning, and 
unless you add to these set forms, composed by 
other people, prayers of your own, which need not 
be in Hebrew, and need not even be in words 1—I 
mean, loving thoughts of God, grateful thoughts for 
all His kindness towards you; hopes that He will 
guide you and give you strength to do your duty 
and resist temptation; earnest longings that He 
will make you worthy of His goodness, and help 
you to improve day by day, and so enable you, 
small and humble though you be, to work His will 
on earth, and win a place in Heaven. 

1“ Every good and holy desire, though it lack the form, 
hath notwithstanding in itself the substance and the force of a 


prayer with Him, who regardeth the very moanings and sighs 
of the heart of man.’”’—Hooker. 


ey 


CHAPTER VI 
OBSERVANCES.—SABBATHS AND FESTIVALS 


From what I have told you, I think you must 
already understand that Religion consists of two 
parts—belief and observance ; belief being the act 
of the mind, observance the act of the body with 
the help of the mind ; and I think you understand, 
too, how the first religious observances—sacrifice 
and prayer—arose quite as a natural necessity, from 
men’s anxiety to do something to show their grati- 
tude to God and their dependence on Him. 

Now, when a system of religion was ordained, it 
was necessary to fix particular periods and seasons 
when men should completely rest from their daily 
labours, and so withdraw themselves from the busi- 
ness of their lives as to enable them to turn their 
thoughts to God and to His service; and it was 
for this reason that the Sabbath and Festivals were 
ordained. 

And perhaps there was also another reason, 
namely, that men should not, in their great love of 
God and their strong wish to serve Him, neglect 
their worldly duties. And so the Lawgiver, in 
fixing those particular days for His service, wisely 
set bounds and limits to the religious fervour of 
men. We are not, like many of the devotees of 
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other religions, to spend our lives in penance and in 
prayer ; we are meant to work, and religion is meant 
to sanctify our work. And thus it is that we find 
the Commandment of the Sabbath in almost every 
case preceded by the words “six days shalt thou 
labour.”? Work was to be the first of duties, and 
a holy life was to be no excuse for a lazy life. 


THE SABBATH.—Of the Sabbath itself, I have 
already spoken at some length when telling you 
about the Fourth Commandment; so I need not 
say much here upon this subject. But I ought to 
tell you, that it is the most important of all those 
observances, which distinguish the Jews from the 
other peoples of the earth. How important, you 
will understand from the remarkable fact that the 
Law of the Sabbath is so many times repeated in 
the Books of Moses.2 You must read for your- 
selves all the references given at the foot of this 
page, and you will find that, though the wording 
of the Commandment differs somewhat in different 
places, the principle of the Sabbath is the same in 
all—rest on the Sabbath-day for every one, for 
yourselves, your household, your servants and your 
cattle. 

When you read the Bible for yourselves, you will 
find how great a sin Sabbath-breaking was con- 

1 “The modern majesty consists in work. What a man can 
do is his greatest ornament, and he always consults his dignity 
by doing it.’”’—Carlyle. 

2 Exod. xvi. 23; Exod. xx. 8, 9, 10, 11 ;. Exod. xxiii. 12; 


Exod. xxxi. 13-17; Exod. xxxiv. 21: Exod. xxxv. 2 isse 
Lev. xix. 3; Lev. xxiii. 3; Deut. v. 13-15. 
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sidered. You will read how the prophets Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel! denounced the Sabbath-breakers ; 
and you will find how the chief prophets, especially 
Isaiah,? promised the highest reward to those who 
keep the Sabbath holy. 

We are told, “It is a sign between Me and you 
throughout your generations,” and this continues to 
be true even to this day. The Jew who, though 
he may incur great loss or inconvenience thereby, 
always keeps holy one day weekly as his Sabbath- 
day, shows himself to be a truly sincere Jew. It is 
a “sign” between the Jew and his God. It is a 
sign that the Israelite looks upon God as the 
Guardian of himself and of his race, the Source of 
all earthly blessings, the Sustainer of every living 
creature. : 

And so the Jew brings a sacrifice of one-seventh 
portion of his time to the observance of the Holy 
Sabbath, in the sure hope and confidence that the 
time so given to rest will not be lost. 


THE FEAstT OF PAssovER.—Many of you may 
suppose that one day in seven ought to be quite 
enough to be set apart as holy, and you may 
perhaps wonder why, besides the Sabbath, so many 
other holy days were ordained. I will try to tell 
you why. 

All nations have certain days in the year which 
they celebrate as anniversaries. Just as you cele- 
brate every year the anniversary of your birth, 
many nations celebrate, as each year comes round, 


EAVCED XVID 797 Zeke EKa 12-21. 2 Isa. lvi. 2. 
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the events which they call to mind with pride or 
pleasure. But these events are not always such as 
are worthy of being remembered, and these anniver- 
saries are not usually celebrated in the most sensible 
manner. 

When you read ancient history, you will learn 
what shocking sports, what cruelties and what 
wickedness were practised on some of the anni- 
versaries in Greece and Rome. Even in civilised 
Europe, people now celebrate the anniversaries of 
victories and other historical events by the absurd 
practice of firing guns; and even in this country, 
the great winter anniversary, which is half national 
and half religious, is celebrated amongst many 
classes as a period of gluttony and excessive indul- 
gence in strong drinks, certainly not in a mode 
worthy of human beings. 

It was to be different with the Israelites. Their 
early history was full of events fitting to be re- 
membered ; and the commemorations were to be 
worthy of the events. The escape from the slavery 
of Egypt, the giving of the Law, the wonderful 
travels in the wilderness—these were events which 
were worth remembering, and they were to be com- 
memorated, not by cruel sports, not by races, not 
by gluttonous feasts, but by joyful thanksgiving, by 
intelligent enjoyments, and by charitable deeds. 

We shall see, in detail, how this was ordained 
in the Mosaic Law, and shall commence with the 
Feast of Passover. 

I can almost fancy some of my readers making 
up their minds to skip the next few pages, feeling 
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sure that I can tell them nothing about this festival 
that they do not know already. And it is quite 
likely that they are right, and that the only good 
I can hope to do will be to set them thinking a 
little, not only about the observances themselves, 
but about the reason why. For, in these days, the 
“reason why”? is all-important. And so it ought 
to be ; for what is Religion without reason ? 

Now, if I ask you why you keep the Passover, 
you will tell me at once that you keep it to remind 
you of the great deliverance of our fathers from the 
bondage of Egypt. You will be quite right in so 
answering ; but you will not have told me nearly 
all in those few words. 

We, who live in this happy land, free to worship 
God according to our conscience, free to do as we 
please, to go where we please, to work as we please, 
can hardly imagine what it was to live as did our 
forefathers in Egypt, under the rule of the wicked 
Pharaohs. To be slaves; to be obliged to work 
not for ourselves but for others; to have nothing 
of our own; to be beaten by cruel taskmasters, 
who give impossible tasks, so that the worker 
cannot escape punishment; to work in fear and 
dread, without hope and without the comforts and 
joys of home—this was the state of the poor 
Israelites. And, worse than all, the lives of their 
offspring were not safe; for the cruel King, at one 
time, doomed all the male children to destruction. 
Such was the state of bondage from which, by the 
mercy of God, our ancestors were delivered. 

But why should we, year after year, and after so 
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many centuries, call to mind, by the observance of 
Passover, these terrible trials of our forefathers ? 
To show our gratitude to God, is doubtless one 
reason. But there is yet another reason—to declare 
to the world the right of man to be free. Passover 
is the Festival of Freedom. We read the history 
of our ancestors in Egypt, and relate their wonder- 
ful deliverance and the fall of the mighty tyranny 
which had oppressed them ; and we thereby declare 
that God ordained Man to be free—free in body, 
and free in mind, and we offer a warning to slave- 
owners, to tyrants, and to oppressors, that God 
will break their power. 

For you, living in this free and happy land, must 
not suppose that, all the world over, people are 
now free and happy as you are. You must know 
that slavery still exists in many parts of Africa, 
though England has long been working there for 
the suppression of the slave-trade. You must 
know, too, that there are many countries where 
Jews are still oppressed, their lives and _ their 
property in constant danger; and other countries 
where our people cannot meet for public worship, 
and can hardly permit it to be known that they 
are Jews. 

Pharaoh’s hosts were drowned in the Red Sea; 
but in every age there have been other Pharaohs 
who have sprung up in his place, tyrants who have 
enslaved at times the bodies, at times the souls of 
their subjects. 

When you read History, you will find that the 
power of the tyrant has always been, in the end, 
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broken. Tyranny after tyranny has collapsed, 
power after power has perished, nation after nation 
has disappeared; but one people alone has re- 
mained alive through all these thousands of years 
scattered about the world, but yet alive and full 
of life—the Jews; and these, year after year, 
celebrate with joy and gladness and gratitude the 
great Festival of Freedom. 

You know well, all of you, how the festival is 
celebrated; how, before the festival begins, the 
home is cleared of leaven, so that no particle 
of it remains; how the 3D (Seder) night is ob- 
served, every household joining in’ solemn prayer 
and praise, reading the narrative of the Exodus,! 
seated around the table whereon are spread the 
memorial of the Paschal Lamb,? the unleavened 
bread and the bitter herbs ; * how at that table all 
sit as equals, parents and children, master and 
servant, host and guest; how, for a week, un- 
leavened bread is eaten,* and no leaven is allowed 
in our homes; how we meet in the Synagogue to 
praise God for His mercies; and how, on the 
seventh day of the Festival, we there read the 
narrative of the wonderful passage of the Red Sea, 
and sing the Song of Moses in the words stated to 


1 As commanded in Exod. xiii. 8. 

2 See Exod. xii. 11. It is worthy of remark that, even now, 
the Samaritans, who live in Nablous (in Palestine), celebrate the 
Passover by actually slaying and roasting the paschal lamb, and 
eating it with all the ceremonial details ordained in the twelfth 
chapter of Exodus. A highly interesting account of this ob- 
servance may be found in Dean Stanley’s History of the 
Jewish Church, Appendix to Vol. I. 

3 Exod. xii. 8. 4 Lev. xxiii. 6. 
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have been used by our forefathers, when they had 
just escaped from the ruthless sword of Pharaoh. 

When you thus keep Passover, how happy, how 
joyous, how grateful must you be !—how thankful 
you must feel that your lot has fallen on better 
days, and that you are free and happy! 

How proud you must be that you are Jews and 
Jewesses, declaring before the world the greatness, 
and goodness, and glory of God, in that you; the 
survivors of long centuries of persecution, are the 
living witnesses of His greatness, and goodness, and 
glory! For every Passover, year after year, for 
hundreds of years, have those same words of 
prayer and praise been sung, which you sing ; those 
same customs been observed which you observe ; 
thus joining the past with the present, and making 
you feel, in the words of the Hagadah, as if you 
yourselves had just come out of Egypt, the objects 
of God’s special mercy and special providence ! 


THE FEAst OF WEEKS.—Why is that pleasant 
festival of early summer called the Feast of Weeks ? 

You know the beautiful custom, the counting of 
the Omer, which is observed on forty-nine evenings, 
commencing on the second evening of Passover. 
This custom is ordained in the Law of Moses,! and 
you can read for yourselves all the particulars in 
the words of the Bible. Its object is to impress 
upon us all a due estimate of the value of time, that 
precious possession of which not one of us, old or 
young, can tell whether we have much or little; 


1 Lev. xxiii. 15, 16; Deut. xvi. 9. 
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and to remind us, at a season when time is of the 
highest value to the worker, that we are answerable 
to God for the use or abuse of our time. 

You will find in the Bible that on the second day 
of Passover, when the sickle was first put to the 
corn, and the wheat harvest began, the Israelites were 
to bring as an offering “‘a sheaf (Omer) of the first- 
fruits of the harvest ;” that, for seven weeks after- 
wards the days were to be counted, and that on the 
fiftieth day, when the seven weeks were over, the 
east of Weeks was to be kept; there was to be a 
“holy convocation,” and it was to be observed 
“with a tribute of a free-will offering.” 1! The 
“first of the first-fruits ’ was to be brought to the 
House of the Lord ; * and so this festival is not only 
called iyjawn an, “the Feast of Weeks,” but 
o3327 OY, “the Day of First-fruits.” 

In Palestine the summer is much earlier than 
here. The barley was ripe at the Passover season, 
and the corn was all reaped when the Feast of 
Weeks had arrived. On this festival the first-fruit 
offering was brought into the Temple, consisting of 
“two wave loaves of two tenth parts baken with 
leaven.”’ 8 

After this festival the first-fruits were brought by 
each Israelite to the Temple. . 

How the first-fruits were brought, and what 
prayer was said when they were brought, you will 
find in the twenty-sixth chapter of Deuteronomy.‘ 
It is a remarkable prayer, one of the few set forms 


1 Deut. xvi. Io. 2 Exod. xxxiv. 26. 
8 Lev. :Xxillet 7a 4 Deut. xxvi. 2-10. 
i 
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of prayer ordained by the command of God, and it 
is, perhaps, rather a declaration than a prayer ;—a 
declaration of the early history of our race, a 
narrative of the wonderful redemption from Egypt, 
and a confession that all our possessions come from 
God; for it concludes with the words, ‘‘ And now, 
behold, I have brought the first-fruits of the land 
which Thou, O Lord, hast given me.” 

These last words, again, involve that great prin- 
ciple of our religion—the recognition of God in © 
every act of our life, in every good thing that we 
receive, in every happiness that we enjoy. 

The prosperous farmer, fresh from his harvest- 
field, might feel puffed up with a sense of hig im- 
portance, might grow too proud of his possessions, 
and might think that it is to his own industry and 
talent that all his wealth is due. But the Day of 
the First-fruits draws near. He obeys the Divine 
command and brings his offering to the Holy place. 
He joins the procession which, as the Mishna tells 
us, came from every city and village of Palestine, 
bringing to the Temple of Jerusalem the choicest 
first-fruits, decked with the finest flowers, amid the 
sound of music and the voice of song, echoing the 
words, ‘“‘O come, let us go up to Zion, to the Lord 
our God.” } No matter how rich he may be, he 
himself must carry on his shoulder his own first- 
fruit, and, standing before the priest, he recites the 
ordained prayer, and finishes with the words, “ And 
now, behold, I have brought the first-fruits of the 
land which Thou, O Lord, hast given me!” The 

1 Bikkurim, UI. 
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pride half rising in the heart, the boast half rising 
to the lips of the successful farmer, would be sup- 
pressed at the humble confession of his lowly origin, 
and at the prayer which acknowledges God as the 
Source of all good. 

To us, who have lost our Sanctuary, and who live 
in a climate where the wheat-harvest is gathered 
several months later than in Palestine, the Feast of 
Weeks, held in May or June, can present only a 
shadow of its former beauty ; and instead of bring- 
ing, like our ancestors, our first-fruits, we are forced 
to content ourselves with adorning our Synagogues 
with choice flowers as a memorial of Nature’s pro- 
ductiveness and God’s loving bounty. 

But, from another point of view, the Feast of 
Weeks is as much to us as ever it was to our 
forefathers. It is, according to tradition, the anni- 
versary of the giving of the Law, the bestowal of 
the greatest gift that our people ever received. 

Of Revelation I have already treated at some 
length, so I need not here do more than impress 
upon you the importance of the Festival which calls 
it to our remembrance. Your hearts must be full 
of gratitude to the Great God, who chose us from all 
peoples to receive His Holy Law, and who has kept 
us alive amid constant dangers and persecutions to 
be the custodians of His Word for the good of the 
whole world. 


THe FrAst oF TABERNACLES.—We are com- 
manded in the Holy Law to dwell in booths for 
seven days, commencing on the fifteenth day of the 
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seventh month, to remind us that God caused the 
children of Israel to dwell in booths when He led 
them out of the land of Egypt.! These seven days 
are the Feast of Tabernacles,? and the eighth day 
was ordained to be kept as a “solemn assembly.” 

We are commanded, too, to take on the first day 
of the festival “the fruit of a goodly tree,? the 
branches of palm-trees, the boughs of thick-leaved 
trees, and willows of the brook, and to rejoice 
before the Lord seven days.” 

You will find it interesting to read in the Book 
of Nehemiah ° how, after a long interval of neglect, 
the Feast was observed by our ancestors under 
Ezra the scribe; how they published and pro- 
claimed in all their cities and in Jerusalem saying : 
‘** Go forth unto the mount and fetch olive-branches, 
and pine-branches, and myrtle-branches, and palm- 
branches, and branches of thick trees to make 
booths, as it is written,” and how the people went 
forth and brought them, and made themselves 
booths every one upon the roof of his house, and 
in the courts, and in the Court of the House of 
God. 

In this climate it happens, unfortunately, that 
the season when the Festival falls is usually a 

| 1 Lev. xxiii. 34, 39-43. 
2 The word “‘ tabernacles ”’ in the name of this festival must 
not be confounded with the term “tabernacle ’’ as applied to 
the “ tabernacle of the wilderness,’ which was quite a different 
| structure. To avoid confusion the Feast of Tabernacles should, 
perhaps, be called the ‘“‘ Feast of Booths.” 
3 According to tradition, the citron. 


4 According to tradition, the myrtle. 
5 Neh. viii. 15. 
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rainy and inclement time of the year ; and thus the 
command to dwell in booths or temporary huts is 
not so generally observed by our people as it might 
be. But there are yet many zealous Jews in this 
country who, in spite of the great inconvenience, 
yet make an effort to observe the command as 
ordained, and who erect tabernacles wherein they 
eat their meals and spend a portion of their time 
during the Festival. 

Perhaps there are few of you, my young readers, 
who have never seen such a Tabernacle, with its 
shifting roof and its ceiling of evergreens; and 
some of you may probably have lively recollections 
of many happy hours spent in such a frail and 
slight abode. Those who can afford it decorate 
their Tabernacles with lamps and pictures and 
flowers and fruits, making their little temporary 
home truly a thing of beauty. The Law of Moses 
does not tell us how to make a 73D (Succah) or 
booth ; but, according to tradition, the main char- 
acteristic of the Succah is the roof, which is usually 
formed of green leaves arranged in such a manner 
that the sky may be seen between the leaves, so as 
to indicate the temporary character of the structure 
as distinguished from the permanent ceiling of an 
ordinary habitation. 

This slight and temporary home is not only to 
remind us of the wanderings of our ancestors in 
the wilderness, but also to bring to our minds 
thoughts of gratitude towards the God who loads 
us with His bounty. At the feast of ingathering, 
when we might perhaps be filled with pride at our 
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worldly success, we are told to leave our warm, 
substantial homes, -and to take up our abode in the 
frail booth, roofed like the hut of a wanderer. 

Looking at this leafy roof, we see the sky, and 
call to mind the Heavenly Hand that made and 
fashioned us, and gave us all we have: we see the 
starry hosts of heaven, and understand our own 
nothingness ; and the frail covering, which scarcely 
keeps out rain and wind, makes us think of those 
poor distressed, creatures who would have no roof 
to shelter them, but for our timely aid. 

The beautiful trophies of nature, too, which we 
are commanded to take during the Festival, are 
meant to lead us to like thoughts of duty, and 
humble gratitude. The palm, emblem of upright- 
ness;1 the citron and myrtle, emblem of that 
charity that spreads its fragrance far and wide, 
giving much and yet losing nothing; and the 
willow, emblem of true humility—these choice gifts 
of nature we are to gather, and, looking at them, 
learn from them a holy lesson. 

And in all our rejoicings we are to be mindful 
of others besides ourselves. Not only “shalt thou 
rejoice,” says the Bible; but “thy man-servant, 
and thy maid-servant, and the Levite, the stranger, 
and the fatherless, and the widow, that are within 
thy gates,” ® are to share the bounties of nature, and 
to take part in the joys of the happy harvest-home. 

The eighth day of solemn assembly, which follows 
the Feast of Tabernacles, has no defined object 
stated in the Bible, but it would seem to have been 


PUP SIEXCH: | 52" 2 Deut. xvi. 14. 
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intended to inspire us with gratitude at our having 
been permitted to celebrate the solemn series of 
holy days of the month of Tishri. 

It is the custom of the Synagogue to signalise the 
close of these holy days by a festivity, thoroughly 
characteristic of our religion, known as Simchath 
Torah ("IM now), “the rejoicing in the Law.” 
You are aware that on every Sabbath during the 
year a section of the Holy Law is publicly read in 
our places of worship,! in such manner that the 
entire Pentateuch may be completed in one year, 


-and that the last section (comprising the last two 
chapters of Deuteronomy) may be read on this 


Festival. 

Directly the Pentateuch is thus completed, it is 
again commenced, the first chapter of Genesis and 
part of the second being read with great solemnity. 
On this occasion the synagogue is made to wear its 
most festive aspect ; the sacred scrolls of the Law, 
decked in gorgeous vestments, are carried in pro- 
cession round the holy edifice, while hymns of 
praise and thanksgiving, attuned to joyous music, 
testify our gratitude to God for His goodness in 
having permitted us again to complete the perusal 
of that Law which is our greatest treasure. 


1 A portion of the prophets is also read after the Sedrah, or 
lesson from the Pentateuch. This is called Haphtarah, literally 
“conclusion.” In the fourteenth century Abudarham explained 
the custom as follows: During times of persecution, the public 
reading of the Law was prohibited under pain of death. Our 
people, thus debarred from reading the weekly portions from 
the Pentateuch, read, as a substitute, lessons from the prophets 
which contained some reference or resemblance to the respective 
portions from the Law they were compelled to suppress. 


CHAPTER VII 


OBSERVANCES.—THE NEW YEAR’S DAY AND DAY 
OF ATONEMENT 


AT the commencement of the last chapter I told 
you that it was an essential part of the system of 
our Holy Religion to set aside certain days upon 
which we should turn our thoughts to God, and 
that this was one reason why the Sabbath and 
Festivals were ordained. But besides these, the 
Law ordained for a like purpose two other Holy 
days—the Day of Memorial (or New Year’s Day) 
and the Day of Atonement—to remind us of our 
position, to recall us to our duties, if we have for- 
gotten them, and to enable us to remove from our 
souls the burden of sin. 

“Now what does all this mean?” some of you 
young folks will ask; for probably most of you 
will be ignorant of what I mean by the “ burden 
of sin.” 

You young people, who, in your several pursuits 
and studies, have little worlds of your own, though 
I trust you may know little or nothing about great 
sins, will no doubt remember that there have been 
times when you have done wrong. I hope not 
often, but I doubt not it has sometimes happened 
so with all of you. And, perhaps, some of you may 
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have known children who very often do wrong, and 
who seem to get worse and worse, the older they 
grow, till something shocking occurs to them—some 
illness, perhaps, or some misfortune—which sets 
them thinking about their wrong-doing, and makes 
them resolve to do better in future. 

Now, just as there are sometimes wayward, dis- 
obedient children, there are sometimes wicked men 
and women, who seem to forget God and His laws, 
and who keep on sinning daily more and more. 
The souls of such people are burdened with sin. 

But though, happily, there are not many of these 
downright wicked people, there are yet a very great 
number of people in the world who now and then 
do wrong, who forget or neglect to do some duty, 
or who do something that is forbidden, and who, 
without being very wicked, are yet far from perfect. 
Indeed, no mortal is perfect. Every one has his 
faults—most of us very many faults—and these 
faults would become, as we grow in years, sins— 
perhaps even great crimes—if we did not from 
time to time check them, and make up our mind 
to put a stop to them. 

Now, the Lawgiver ordained! the New Year’s 
Festival to be a Day of Memorial, or Day of Re- 
membrance ; that is to say, a day on which we are 
to call to mind everything we have done during the 
past year, and pass judgment on our work. And, 
as God has placed within every one of us a con- 


1 “Tn the seventh month, in the first day of the month, 
shall be a solemn rest unto you, a memorial of blowing of trum- 
pets, an holy convocation. Ye shall do no servile work” (Lev. 
xxiii. 24, 25). 
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science, the Law ordained that on that day the 
piv (ram’s-horn) should be sounded to awaken 
that conscience, so that all of us may on that day 
a consider our acts, examine our own conduct, and 
Han! judge ourselves truthfully, even as God judges us. 
Waa! This duty—the duty of self-examination and self- 
) judgment—is one of the greatest of the duties we 
1 Hi owe to ourselves; and it is right that we should 
| | perform this duty not merely once a year, on the 
t | 


Day of Memorial, but every night when we retire 
i to rest. The Psalmist tells us, “‘ Stand in awe, and 
oa sin not; commune with your heart upon your 

{ bed,” 1 in the silence of night. And I have already 
told you that self-examination is one of the duties 
of the Sabbath-day. — 

Some of you will no doubt fancy such frequent 
hy self-examination quite unnecessary, and may think 
it likely to make you too serious, and rather 
miserable. But this is a mistake. Every morning, 
| and perhaps twice or thrice in the day, you look at 
yourselves in the glass, to see if you are clean and 
tidy, and when you are satisfied with your appear- 

ance, the sight does not make you miserable or 
| serious—perhaps quite the reverse. And s0, if the 
; examination of your acts and thoughts, and the 
ti judgment of your conscience be satisfactory, and 
/ you feel you are good and clean and spotless in 
; the sight of God and your conscience, the result 
is increased happiness. 

But as we are apt to forget this great duty of 
self-examination, the Day of Memorial has been 


2 oPsiive4. 
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ordained, so that, at least once a year, we should 
be judged by Himself and our conscience, and so 
be prepared for the great Day of Atonement, which 
is to follow nine days after. Therefore, when in 
the synagogue you hear the Shophar (7piv’), the 
ram’s-horn, sounding in plaintive and tremulous 
notes, remember that it sounds an alarm. It is 
meant to arouse you from your fancied security, to 
awake your slumbering conscience, to remind you 
of your position. Year by year, you are expected 
to improve, not alone in education and worldly 
knowledge, but in heart and mind and soul. Every 
year as you grow older, and draw nearer to that 
day which will be the close of your life here and 
the opening of your new life in the world to come, 
you are expected to become purer and nobler in 
spirit ; every year to have fewer faults and greater 
virtues ; every year to grow more godly; and as 
each Day of Memorial comes round, you have to 
satisfy yourself that this improvement is taking 
place in your soul, in that part of you which is 
immortal.! 

But if not, what then? If, when the trumpet 
sounds, and you review your ways and works, and 
examine your heart and soul, you find all vain and 
unprofitable—duties neglected, bad passions en- 
couraged, vices increased, days wasted—what then ? 
Shall you, in despair, go deeper and deeper into 
wickedness ? Shall you waste your time in useless 


1 Socrates said: “I believe we cannot live better than in 
seeking to become better, nor more agreeably than by having 
a clear conscience.” 
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tears ?- No. God has opened to you the door of 
escape from evil, has given you the power of repent- 
ance and the chance of forgiveness and reconcilia- 
tion, by ordaining for that purpose His great Day 
of Atonement. “For on that day shall atonement 
be made for you to cleanse you, that you may be 
clean from all your sins before the Lord.” 1 

The Day of Atonement! What thoughts crowd 
into the mind at the mention of that day! It is 
the holiest day of the year, the day which we give 
entirely to God and to the purifying of our soul by 
repentance. During that day, no thought of the 
world or of its profits and pleasures may enter our 
minds. We are to spend the whole day in medita- 
tion and prayer. We are to afflict ourselves; and 
tradition has ordained that part of that affliction 
shall consist in abstaining from food and drink from 
sunset to sunset. For one whole day we are to 
forget our body, and to think only of our soul— 
that “living soul” which God planted within us, 
when He breathed into our nostrils. the breath 
of life.2 

You, young people, who would not on any 
account be seen with soiled hands or dirty faces, 
and who take just pride in your neat and cleanly 
dress, may well ask yourselves what is the use of 
being clean in the sight of man, if your soul is 
unclean in the sight of God? And just as you feel 
how refreshing it is to take a bath, to cleanse your 
body from impurity, so must you feel how refresh- 
ing it is to take means for purifying your soul, and 


1 Lev. xvi. 30. 2 Gen. ii. 7. 
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causing your transgressions to pass away year by 
year, so that, at least once a year, “ you may be 
clean from all your sins before the Lord.” 

And truly it is a great privilege, that God should 
have given us the great Day of Atonement, to 
remove from the soul the burden of sin, so that 
every year we may, as it were, begin a new life with 
a clean and spotless soul and a light and joyful 
heart. 

Now, how is this accomplished? I have told 
you about the sacrifices, and especially about the 
sin-offerings ; so you know what was their mean- 
ing and what their intention. But now we have 
no temple and no priests, no altar and no sacrifices. 
How, then, can we celebrate the Day of Atonement 
so as to receive pardon for our sins ? 

The Bible tells us how this may be done. By 
confession, by penitence, by prayer, and by good 
deeds. If you read the ordinance of the sacrifices 
of the Day of Atonement, as found in the 16th 
chapter of Leviticus, you will see! that confession 
was a very material part of the Atonement-service. 
The high-priest was to confess over the scape-goat 
* all the iniquities of the children of Israel and all 
their transgressions in all their sins.” In your 
prayer-book you will find the form of public con- 
fession of sins (7)), which probably includes every 
possible kind of transgression, and indeed many of 
which you probably do not even understand the 
meaning. But although it is right that every Jew, 
worshipping in public, should join with his fellow- 


1 Lev. xvi. 21. 
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worshippers in one general form of confession, yet 
this is not the confession which can satisfy us as 
individuals. Each one of us must make a con- 
fession of his own special sins, not to a priest, as 
is the custom with members of other faiths, but to 
God and to ourselves. 

Confession is the first step towards amendment. 
We must feel and own that we are wrong, before 
we are likely to cease our wrong-doing. And the 
confession must be accompanied by a firm resolu- 
tion never to repeat the wrong, and, so far as may 
be possible, to repair its effects. 

Penitence, then, does not consist (as many think 
it does) of mere sorrowful prayers for forgiveness, 
nor of mere empty confession. There must be 
active penitence, reparation for the past, and resolu- 
tion for the future.!| If we have injured or offended 
our neighbour, the injury or offence must be made 
good, before we can hope for forgiveness ;? and if 
the wrong has been the neglect of a duty, we must 
do our best, by our future efforts, to remedy the 
effects of our neglect. This is the true penitence 
of the Day of Atonement. It is little better than 
a superstition — indeed, it is a superstition —to 
suppose that our iniquities are removed by a 
miracle, as the result of our prayers and our fasting. 

1 Among the ancient Egyptians, regret, without amendment, 
was accounted one of the forty-two deadly sins. 

2 The Talmud tells us DBSN Of nip DIS jay nivay 
mYWY vy TBD OMNDDT DI ps ivand DIS pay nivay B39 


7ian nS “ The Day of Atonement expiates sins between man 
and his Maker; but for sins between man and man the condition 
precedent to atonement is the redress of theinjury ” (Yoma, 85, b). 
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The prayers and the fasting are but empty forms, 
without the active practical penitence, of which I 
have spoken. The prayers and the fasting are aids 
to true penitence, for they bring the penitent to a 
proper frame of mind. But they are incomplete, 
taken by themselves.' 

Indeed, one cannot imagine a great and kind and 
merciful God taking delight in our torturing our- 
selves by hunger, or in our crying aloud to Him for 
forgiveness, unless these be a means to an end, the 
end being our improvement. If you would learn 
the thoughts of God upon this subject, as expressed 
by the mouth of His prophets, you should read 
the fifty-eighth chapter of Isaiah,” and the seventh 
chapter of Zechariah. From the first of these I will 
quote a few verses, for nothing could be more 
forcible, and nothing can indicate better how futile 
are all religious observances—even the great fast 
of Atonement—unless accompanied by practical 
contrition, practical well-doing, and the practical 
virtues of Justice and Mercy. 

“Ye shall not fast as ye do this day, to make 
your voice to be heard on high.” 

“Ts such the fast that I have chosen? the day 
for a man to afflict his soul? is it to bow down 
his head as a rush, and to spread sackcloth and 
ashes under him? Wilt thou call this a fast and 
an acceptable day unto the Lord ?” 


1 Our sages point out that when the Bible describes the 
penitence of the people of Nineveh (Jonah iii. 10), we are not 
told that God saw their fasting and their sackcloth, but that 
“ God saw their works, that they turned from their evil way.” 

2 The Haphtarah for the morning of the Day of Atonement. 
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“Ts not this the fast that I have chosen? to 
loose the bonds of wickedness, to undo the bands 
of the yoke, and to let the oppressed go free, and 
that ye break every yoke ? ” 

“Ts it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, and 
that thou bring the poor that are cast out into thy 
house ? when thou seest the naked that thou cover 
him, and that thou bide not thyself from thine 
own flesh ? 

“Then shall thy light break forth as the morn- 
ing, and thine health shall spring forth speedily ; 
and thy righteousness shall go before thee; the 
glory of the Lord shall be thy rearward.” 

“Then shalt thou call and the Lord shall answer ; 
thou shalt cry, and He shall say, Here I am.” } 

So if you observe the fast as Isaiah bids you 
observe it, the Day of Atonement will be to you a 
true blessing. Year by year each Day of Atone- — 
ment will find you purer in heart and soul. Year 
by year, your penitence, prayer, and good deeds 
will have wrought for you the true atonement, will 
have brought you the approbation of your con- 
science—the Divine Spirit within you—and with it 
the grace and forgiveness of your loving and 
merciful Creator. 


1 Tsa. lviii. 4-9. 


CHAPTER VIII 
OBSERVANCES.—OUTWARD DISTINCTIONS 


Tue Bible tells us that when God made a covenant 
with Abraham, promising him that he should be 
the “‘ father of many nations,” that his descendants 
should be a great people who should possess all 
Canaan, and that He would be their God, He 
established the rite of circumcision, which was to 
be “a token of the covenant,’ 1! an outward sign 
and bodily distinction between Abraham’s descen- 
dants and the rest of the world. 

This rite was again enjoined by Moses,? and 
has been observed by all Israelites \down, to the 
present time. But you can hardly understand 
its true meaning and significance till you grow 
older. 

There are other laws of the Pentateuch, which 
may also be called laws of outward distinctions 
—the law ot AMM, Mezuzah, the law of pean, 
Tephillin, and the law of ns°s, Tsitsith. All these 
were to be signs of our allegiance to God, signs 
that we differ from all nations of the earth. 

I will talk of the Mezuzah first. 

Among the ancients, it was usual to set up images 
of their gods at the doors of their houses, so as 


1 Gen. xvii. 11. 2 -Lev.:xti-3- 
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to remind them of their duties every time they 
entered or left their homes. Some of the colossal 
idols, taken from the entrances of Egyptian palaces, 
you may see in the British Museum. Of idolatry 
and its frightful effects, I have already spoken ; so 
you need not be surprised when I tell you that, in 
the Law of Moses, everything was ordained so as 
to root out idolatry. 

You will find in the sixth chapter of Deutero- 
nomy, from the fourth to the ninth verse, the yoy 
(Shemang), those well-known words, which form the 
declaration of the Israelite’s faith: ‘“‘ Hear, O Israel, 
The Lord our God, the Lord is One. And thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy might. 
And these words, which I command thee this day, 
shall be upon thine heart. And thou shalt teach 
them diligently unto thy children, and shalt tall 
of them when thou sittest in thine house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, and when thou 
liest down, and when thou risest up. And thou 
shalt bind them for a sign upon thine hand, and 
they shall be as frontlets between thine eyes. And 
thou shalt write them upon the door-posts of thy 
house, and upon thy gates.” 

These simple words, declaring our allegiance to 
the One and only God, were to be written on the 
door-posts of our habitations. And now, after 
the lapse of many ages, this Commandment is 
observed as follows. Upon a strip of parchment 
are written the Declaration of Faith, the Shemang 
above quoted (Deut. vi. 4-9), together with a por- 
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tion of the eleventh chapter of Deuteronomy (verses 
13-21), in which the same Commandment is re- 
peated and the doctrine of reward and punishment 
declared. The parchment is folded and enclosed in 
a case of glass, wood, or metal, the word "¥ Shaddai 
(Almighty) being alone visible on the outside ; and 
this enclosed parchment forms the Mezuzah. 

It is still the custom with more observant Jews to 
put the Mezuzah on their door-posts, and, in many 
continental and Eastern towns, it is found outside 
the street-doors, as if to declare to the world, ‘‘ This 
is the house of an Israelite.” Judaism has rightly 
been called the religion of everyday life. It is 
intended to permeate our life, to become part and 
parcel of our existence, so that at every act of 
our lives we may keep in mind the idea of an ever- 
present, ever-watchful God, who sees us every- 
where, and from whom we can conceal neither our 
acts nor our thoughts... The sages tell us, “‘ The 
consciousness of God’s presence is the great teach- 
ing of our Religion.” * And so the Mezuzah, which 
we cannot help seeing daily and many times in the 
day, cannot fail to remind us of the God whose 
Name, “ Almighty,” is inscribed thereon, and of 
our allegiance to that God, as expressed in the 
words written within the Mezuzah. 

Next, the Tephillin, or phylacteries. 

All of you must have seen, and many of you 

1 God asks through the prophet Jeremiah WN TNS: ES 
UNIS N? 28) OMNMDDAa “ Can any hide himself in secret places, 
that I shall not see him ? ” (Jer. xxiii. 24). 
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must have used, the little square cases of leather, 
enclosing folds of parchment, on which are written 
certain passages from the Law, one case being 
attached to the left arm by a long thong of leather, 
the other to the forehead, just between the eyes, 
with a leather fillet or circlet, and long thongs of 
leather hanging therefrom. These constitute the 
Tephillin, and they are both worn during the time 
of Morning Prayer, except on Sabbaths and festivals. 

The passages written on both the parchments are 
the two sections already referred to, as written in 
the Mezuzah—viz. the Declaration of Faith (Deut. 
vi. 4-9), and the promise of reward and punish- 
ment (Deut. xi. 13-21) 5 and, further, the narrative 
of the wonderful redemption from Egypt and the 
sanctification of the first-born (Exod. xiii. I-16). 
In these passages the command is four times re- 
peated, that these words shall be bound as a sign 
upon our hands, and as frontlets, or as a memorial, 
between our eyes. 

Now, what is the meaning, and what the teaching, 
of the Tephillin? I will try to explain. 

In olden times, and indeed in days not far 
distant, it was a custom among most nations to 
wear amulets or charms. These were of different 
sorts and kinds; but they were usually little idols 
or images in human form, or sometimes (as among 
the Egyptians) representations of animals that were 
held sacred. These amulets or charms were worn 
upon the body, and were supposed to protect the 
wearer from evil. 

You will be astonished at the absurdity of such a 
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practice. But you will be still more surprised to 
know that even now the same custom prevails 
among many barbarous nations of Asia, Africa, and 
America, among the half-civilised tribes of Russia, 
and even in Spain, Italy, and other countries, 
among people who claim to be educated and en- 
lightened.1. In Russia and Italy the priests are 
probably to blame for this; for they traffic in such 
charms, bestowing upon them their blessing, with- 
out which they are supposed to be of no effect. 
What a horrid idea! What a wretched super- 
stition! To suppose that men and women can be 
protected from evil, not by the Almighty Hand that 
made them, but by a puny little object fashioned 
by one man and blessed by another man! 

That the wearing of such charms is a form of 
idolatry, I need not tell you; for everything which 
derogates from our exclusive allegiance to the One 
and only God is idolatry. I have already related 
by what stringent laws the Israelites were guarded, 
and for what reason they were so guarded, against 
any and every form of idolatry, or against any 
custom that would lead thereto. 

Now, when the Tefhillin were ordained, God told 
the children of Israel, through His servant Moses, 
that if they would wear a charm upon their hands 
or upon their heads to protect them from evil, the 
words which He commanded them should be that 
charm. The constant remembrance of His law was 
the only charm which could protect them from 


1 The Italians wear a charm to guard themselves against the 
imagined mischievous effects of the jettatura or evil eye. 
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evil. This would be a charm different from that 
worn by idolatrous nations. Not a lifeless image 
of man or beast, but God’s living word was to be 
their protection. That word declared the Unity of 
God, the doctrine of reward and punishment, and 
the fact of the Divine redemption and revelation, 
which together constitute the chief articles of our 
faith. These were the words which were to be our 
protection through life; they were to encircle our 
brain, the seat of understanding, and be ever 
present in our mind; they were to be bound upon 
the left arm, near the heart, to remind us that we 
must curb every unholy desire, repress every 
impure thought, and that we must be filled with 
the love of God; they were to encircle our hands, 
and bind those hands to be righteous and godly 
in their work. 

Of the Tsitsith or Fringes I need not say much ; 
for their teaching is very similar to that of the 
Mezuzah and Tephillin. In Num. xv. 37-41, 


you will find that the Israelites were ordered to- 


wear fringes on the borders of their garments. In 
Deut. xxii. 12, we find that these fringes were 
to be on the outer garment, so as to be a dis- 
tinctive mark before the world. These fringes are 
still used on the Arba Kanfoth, and also on the 
Talith, which every male Israelite is accustomed to 
wear in synagogue. They are made of wool 
or silk, and are twisted in a peculiar fashion with 
a large number of threads. These threads are 
meant to be typical of the many commandments 
which form the Holy Law. And the text above 


- a 
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quoted tells us that the reason why the fringe is 
worn is that we may “look upon it, and re- 
member all the commandments of the Lord and 
do them.” 

It was a custom among many ancient nations, 
before the invention of the art of writing, to use 
coloured threads for the purpose of reminding them 
of the chief events of their history. Thus, the 
ancient Mexicans and Peruvians used the so-called 
quipus—cords composed of threads of different 
colours, tightly twisted together, from which were 
suspended. a number of smaller threads, which 
formed a fringe; and these were used to record 
certain important events and facts in their history. 
It is difficult for us, with our widely different 
systems, to understand how this was done; but 
probably the mental faculty, which we style the 
association of ideas, enabled them to associate 
certain numbers, colours, and patterns of threads 
with certain dates and events. 

The Tsitsith or fringes fulfil a function somewhat 
similar to that of the guipus. If we bear in mind 
that these symbols have been instituted as memo- 
rials of God’s commands, they will, every time we 
look upon them, arouse in our minds pious reflec- 
tions, and stimulate us to godly actions. 

In olden times, a peculiar blue thread formed 
part of the fringes; but the special dye, produced 
from a worm—the techeleth—which was used for 
this purpose, is no longer procurable. This blue 
tint was intended to remind the Israelites of the 
blue vault of heaven, and of Him who is there 
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enthroned, ever watchful of their every act and 
word and thought—for His eye is upon us con- 
tinually ; there is not a word on our tongue, but 
the Lord knoweth it entirely; not a thought in 
our heart, but it is laid. open before Him.? 


1 See also ‘Sabbath Readings,’ No. 51, “ The Fringes ; fy 
No. 29, ‘‘ Tephillin ;”” No. 75, “ Mezuzoth.”’ 


CHAPTER IX 
SOCIAL DUTIES 


Tue Bible records that after God had given the 
Ten Commandments, He ordered Moses to deliver 
a series of ‘‘ Judgments,” + which were to form the 
basis or foundation of the moral and social laws of 
the Israelites; that is to say, the laws which were 
to regulate their manners and their dealings with 
one another. It would have been easy to have said 
in a few words, ‘‘ Be just and kind to each other ; = 
for this would have included almost everything. 
But it would not have been sufficiently practical ; 
so it. was necessary to go into detail. 


Laws relating to Servitude 


The first series of these judgments referred to 
slavery, or more properly to servitude. Now, you 
might suppose that one of the first laws that would 
have been given to a nation just released from 
slavery would have been a law for putting an end 
to all sorts of ‘bondage; and many writers who 
have looked only on the surface of the Bible, have 
regarded the Mosaic Law as cruel, because they 
allege that it countenanced slavery. But it will be 
seen that, far from countenancing, it almost entirely 


1 Exod. xxi., xxii., xxiii. 
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prohibits slavery—that is, slavery in the sense in 
which we understand it. The Code ordains that 
“he that stealeth a man and selleth him, or if he 
be found in his hand, he shall surely be put to 
death.” ! So slavery, such as we understand it, 
such as existed until the middle of the last century 
in some parts of America, and such as still exists 
in certain parts of Asia and Africa, never could 
have existed; for it was an act punishable by 
death to steal a human being. 

Still, there was a mild kind of slavery permitted ; 
but it was so hemmed in by laws for the protection 
of the slave, that the words “servitude ara 
“servant? should be used to designate this con- 
dition of semi-bondage rather than the words 
“slavery” and “slave.”? If you carefully read 
Exod. xxi. and Deut. xv. 12-17, you will under- 
stand the nature of these protective laws. Only 
under three conditions could such servitude exist. 
First, foreigners who were taken prisoners of war 
could be bought and sold as bondsmen. Secondly, 
Hebrews who had been found guilty of certain 
crimes were sentenced to penal servitude? and 
were liable to be sold as slaves, but for no longer 
than six years, unless they, of their own accord, 
renewed their servitude.t “ In the seventh year he 
shall go out free for nothing.” ® Thirdly, Hebrews, 
who had become so poor that they could not sup- 


1 Exod. xxi. 16. 

2 In the Hebrew Bible, the word used—139—means equally 
“ slave” and “ servant.” ; 

3 Exod. xxii. 3- 4 Exod. xxi. 5, 6. 5 Exod. xxi. 2. 
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port themselves or their families, might sell them- 
selves} into servitude ; but their servitude would 
also expire at the end of the sixth year, unless 
voluntarily renewed. 

No unkindness of any sort was permitted towards 
servants or slaves. A runaway slave might not be 
captured and restored to his master? Ifa master 
struck his servant or slave, and injured him, how- 
ever slightly, he was obliged to let him go free ;* 
you may, therefore, be sure that no Israelite would 
tisk the loss of his servant by striking him. And 
when the time of servitude was over, the Hebrew 
slave or servant did not go out into the wide world 
empty. He was to have enough to enable him to 
re-commence his life of freedom. “Thou shalt 
furnish him liberally out of thy flock and out of 
thy floor, and out of thy wine-press ; of that 
wherewith the Lord thy God hath blessed thee, 
thou shalt give unto him: and thou shalt remem- 
ber that thou wast a bondman in the land of 
Egypt, and the Lord thy God redeemed thee, there- 
fore I command thee this thing to-day.” ° 

Now you understand why the laws of slavery or 
servitude were the first of the judgments given to 
the Israelites. Moses tells them, You have your- 
selves been bondmen ; remember, when you 
become masters, not to be tyrants, like the 
Egyptians, but to be kind and merciful to those 
who have to serve you. 

1 Lev. xxv. 39. 7” Deut. xxiii, 15, 16. -* Exod. xxi. 26, 27. 


4 Threshing-floor or granary. 
5 Deut. xv. 14, 15- 
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Protection of Life and Limb 


In treating of the Sixth Commandment—“ Thou 
shalt not murder ”—I have already told you some- 
thing about the care shown by the Mosaic Code in 
protecting human life. But, before you will fully 
understand this, you must read for yourselves the 
laws relating to personal injury, as detailed in 
Exod. xxi. and xxii., and in other parts of the 
Pentateuch. ~ 

If a man killed another intentionally, “ with 
guile,” it was wilful murder, and he was surely to 
be put to death.! But if a man killed another by 
accident,? then he was to be exiled to one of the 
cities of refuge, where his life was to be safe from 
the “avenger of blood,’ and he was to remain 
there till the death of the high-priest. This exile 
must have been a terrible punishment for careless- 
ness, and must have prevented many of those 
accidental deaths, which now too commonly occur 
from negligence and want of thought. 

But the establishment of “cities of refuge ” con- 
stituted a further protection to human life, in so 
far as it abolished the right of the “ avenger of 
blood” in cases of accidental killing. In olden 
times, and even in modern times among barbarous 
nations, it was the custom for the nearest relative 
of a person killed, either intentionally or by acci- 
dent, to be “the avenger of blood,” and to slay 
him who had caused his relative’s death. The 


1 Exod. xxi. 12, 14; Num. xxxv. 16, 18 ; Deut. xix. 11, 12. 
* Exod. xxi. 13; Num. xxxv. 11, 12; Deut. xix. 4. 
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humane Mosaic Code permitted this revenge to be 

carried out only when the death was the result of 

a wilful act, clearly proved; and the avenger of 

blood was not allowed to follow to the city of | 

refuge, and to slay, the man who had been guilty 

of manslaughter, or accidental killing. iil 

Even the life of the murderer was not to be 

sacrificed without an absolutely certain proof of il 

his guilt. He could be put to death only on the il 

evidence of at least two witnesses,! and these were 

bound to be eye-witnesses, not merely witnesses 

bringing circumstantial evidence, or facts tending 

to criminate the accused, but actual eye-witnesses 
of the crime. 

Other crimes besides murder were punishable by 
death, such as blasphemy (or speaking disrespect- iit 
fully of God), worshipping strange gods, Sabbath- 
breaking, striking a parent, cursing a parent, 
man-stealing, and practising witchcraft; but the |) 
punishment of death was so hemmed in by laws 
of evidence, all in favour of the accused, especially 
by the law requiring two eye-witnesses of the guilt, 
that an execution was, at least in the days of the 
Second Temple, a very rare occurrence,’ and the 
death-punishment might rather be regarded as a 
preventive—a terror to evil-doers—than a social 
revenge. 

The laws relating to personal injuries, not in- 
volving death, have frequently been criticised as 
barbarously severe. The words used in the Bible 


1 Num. xxxv. 30; Deut. xvii. 6. 
2 The Talmud says, not once in seventy years (M. accoth, 7, @). 
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are,) “Eye for eye; tooth for tooth; hand for 
hand ; foot for foot. Burning for burning; wound 
for wound; stripe for stripe.” If the injury was 
intentional, the injured party might claim an actual 
infliction of similar injury: “‘ As he hath done, so 
shall it be done to him.”? The same law is re- 
peated in Deuteronomy,* in connection with the 
law for the punishment of false witnesses. 

It will be readily understood that this law must 
have been a terror to evil-doers, and must have 
prevented many an act of violence. _ At first sight, 
it seems terribly vindictive, and appears to foster 
the passion for revenge so natural to injured 
humanity. But in reality it is conceived in a true 
spirit of mercy, regard being had to the condition 
of society in olden times. In an age when strong 
passions and lawlessness prevailed, no better means 
could have been adopted than this for curbing the 
spirit of “ might against right,” and for protecting 
the weak against the strong. 

Within recent times, the British legislature has 
adopted the principle of this law, by inflicting 
flogging upon that class of thieves known as 
““ garotters °>—thieves who accompany their theft 
with acts of violence or assault. The principle 
might well be carried further. The dastardly 
assaults on women and children, so common among 
the lower classes, would soon vanish if the bully 
who commits such crimes were led to regard the 
contingency that “‘as he hath done, so shall it be 
done to him.” 


1 Exod. xxi. 24,25. ? Lev. xxiv.19,20. 3 Deut. xix. 21. 
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Far from fostering a vindictive and unforgiving 
spirit, as many have declared, the law has quite 
the contrary tendency. In a primitive state of 
society, it frequently occurred that the man who 
had suffered an injury would himself, or through 
his relatives, inflict the like injury upon the offender. 
A sort of lynch-law prevailed, such as even now 
prevails in some parts of Italy, Corsica, and Sicily, 
where the principle of personal revenge known as 
“la vendetta”? exists—a sort of deadly family feud, 
transmitted from generation to generation, in con- 
sequence of some injury done to a remote ancestor 
centuries ago. The Mosaic law stepped in between 
the injured party and the offender, and declared 
that the offence must first be proved according to 
strict rules of evidence, and, if proved, must be 
regarded as an offence against society, which no 
longer the individual but the strong arm of the law 
must avenge. It was to be no longer a case of 
private revenge, which might overstep the bounds 
of justice, and mete out a punishment dispropor- 
tionate to the offence. It was to be a case of calm, 
deliberate decision by the judges, according to strict 
rules of evidence, and the punishment was to be 
no greater than the offence. 

It is a matter of absolute certainty that the law 
of “eye for eye”? was never enforced to the letter. 
The difficulty of awarding a punishment exactly 
similar to the injury is obvious, especially in cases 
where an internal injury had been inflicted. It is 
therefore probable that the law was intended rather 
as a threat to prevent crimes of violence, and was 
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interpreted in later Jewish legislation as indicating 
the debt due by the perpetrator to his victim. 
The law, in its textual form, only referred to cases 
of personal injury intentionally inflicted. For the 
infliction of accidental injury, or even of injuries 
resulting from a fair fight, the offender was to 
pay compensation, the amount being determined 
by- the judges. We find! that if two men fight, 
and one injures the other, “and he die not, 
but keepeth his bed, if he rise again, and walk 
abroad upon his staff, then shall he that smote 
him be quit; only he shall pay for the loss of 
his time, and shall cause him to be thoroughly 
healed.” 

The like principle of compensation is enforced in 
the cases of injuries resulting from negligence. If 
an ox, known to have been mischievous, gored a 
man to death, the ox was destroyed, the owner was 
considered responsible, and deserving of the punish- 
ment of death: but he was allowed in this case 
to do what was not permitted in other capital 
offences—to “‘ give for the ransom of his life what- 
soever is laid upon him;”? that is, the judge 
awarded compensation to the family of the victim, 
in lieu of inflicting the punishment of death on the 
careless owner of the ox.’ 

If an ox injured a servant, the owner of the ox 

1 Exod. xxi. 18, 19. 

2 Exod. xxi. 29, 30, 31. 

3 This is not in opposition to the principle enjoined in 
Num. xxxv. 31, not to take redemption or ransom; for that 


law refers to cases of wilful homicide, not to cases of accidental 
homicide, or to manslaughter caused by culpable heedlessness. 
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was bound to pay compensation to the master for 
the loss of service, and the ox was to be killed. It 
must be understood that in all these precepts the 
ox is to be regarded only as a representative animal, 
being the beast most likely to inflict injury; and 
that similar laws were applicable to injuries result- 
ing from the attacks of other animals. 

The law of battlements is another representative 
law, having for its object the protection of human 
life from possible danger. It is enacted! that 
‘“‘ when thou buildest a new house, then thou shalt 
make a battlement for thy roof, that thou bring 
not blood upon thy house, if any man fall from 
thence.” No modern code contains laws guarding 
more jealously the interest of human life and limb. 
The law just referred to doubtless had greater 
significance in oriental countries, where most of the 
roofs are flat, and where people walk about on the 
housetops. But the law equally applies to other 
places besides roofs, such as unfenced cliffs and 
open wells or excavations, and indicates that any 
source of possible danger to life must be carefully 
and religiously avoided. 

It may be interesting, in connection with this 
subject, to call attention to the law prescribed in 
case of the finding of the body of a person slain 
by an unknown hand.? The solemn procedure was 
one calculated to ensure the discovery of the 
murderer, if the discovery were at all possible. No 
one can read this precept without feeling the strong 
probability that it gave rise to the institution of 


1 Deut. xxii. 8. 2 Deut. xxi. 1-9. 
L 
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coroner’s jury, one of the oldest legal institutions 
of this country. 


Rights of Property 


In treating of the Eighth Commandment, I told 

you that the protection of property was one of the 
marks of distinction between savages and civilised 
men, and I gave you a few examples of the laws of 
the Mosaic Code for the prevention of dishonesty 
and for the protection of property. I propose now 
to tell you a little more about the same subject. 
’ Tt was declared unlawful to remove any boundary 
mark,! defining the ancient limits of land ; for the 
removal of such land-mark might rob a neighbour 
of part of his possessions. 

It was declared unlawful to appropriate any lost 
property ; and the finder was bound to search out 
the owner, and restore the property to him.’ 

The master might not keep back the wages of 
his servant, but was bound to pay him promptly.® 

Any injury done by leaving an open pit unpro- 
tected had to be paid for by the careless owner of 
the pit. 

Tf one ox killed another, the owners of the two 
oxen were to share the dead and living animals ; ® 
but if the assailing ox was known to have been 
previously mischievous, and the owner had not tied 
him up, he had to pay ox for ox, but the dead 
animal became his property.° 

Compensation was to be made for any injury, to 


1 Deut. xix. 14. 2 Deut. xxii. I-3. 3 Lev. xix. 13. 
4 Exod. xxi. 34. 5 Exod. xxi. 35. 6 Exod. xxi. 35, 36. 
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a field or to a vineyard, caused by straying cattle ; 
and in case of the accidental burning of standing 
crops, the person who kindled the fire had to make 
restitution.1 

If an animal or other property deposited with 
any one was lost or stolen, damaged or destroyed, 
and the delinquent could not be discovered, he who 
had taken charge of the property had to be put on 
trial ; and if he satisfied the Judges by a statement 
on oath that he had not himself been the cause of 
the loss, theft, or damage, he was absolved.? But 
he had to make good the loss, if the animal or 
property had been lent to him, the actual owner 
not being present. 

The rights of property might not be aesake or 
harshly enforced against the very poor, or against 
the hungry wayfarer. Those who had occasion to 
work in, or were passing through, a vineyard, might 
eat some of the grapes, but might not carry any 
away with them. And a man passing through a 
cornfield might pluck a few ears of corn with his 
hand, and eat them; but he was not allowed to cut 
any with his sickle, and to remove them in bulk.’ 


Rights of Poverty 
That poverty should have any rights is a pro- 
position that would startle many economists even of 
the present day. These would probably admit the 
pauper no right but that of a home in a workhouse, 
or a pauper’s grave. But in Palestine there were 


1 Exod. xxii. 5, 6. Exod. xxii. 7, 9. 
3 Deut. xxili..24, 25. 
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no workhouses; for the Poor-law of the Mosaic 
Code gave the poor certain rights, whereby they 
might sustain life, and even recover their lost 
position. 

Charity has always been looked upon by the 
Jews as a cardinal virtue. Even people not of our 
faith and race have always regarded the charity 
of the Jews as their greatest merit; and the care 
they have bestowed upon their poor has ever 
evoked the wonder and admiration of the Gentile 
world. 

However, the charity of our people has probably 
not been due to mere sentiment, but rather to a 
habit—the result of the action of our poor-laws— 
the result, too, of the fact that the poor, in accord- 
ance with those laws, occupy a recognised position 
amongst us. A noble virtue, the effect of noble 
sentiment, is a subject for just pride ; but when it 
is the effect of long-established practice and habit, 
from generation to generation, becoming part and 
parcel of a people’s instinct and character, it is a 
subject for deep gratitude to the Great God, who 
inspired His servant Moses to give us a Law of 
Mercy, and to show us how to make Mercy the 
habit of our life. 

That Code tells us: ‘‘ The poor shall never cease 
out of the land; therefore, I command thee, saying, 
Thou shalt open thine hand wide unto thy brother, 
to thy poor and to thy needy in thy land.” * 

These words left much to the liberality of the 
individual; but there were certain rights which the 

1 Deut. xv. 11. 
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poor possessed independently of such liberality. 
The gleanings of the field were not to be gathered 
by the farmer, nor was he permitted to reap the 
corn standing in the corners of the fields. These 
were to be left for the widow, the fatherless, and 
the stranger. So, too, the forgotten sheaf, the 
gleanings of the oliveyard and vineyard, and their 
second crop were to be left for the poor and the 
stranger.! We are enjoined to lend money to the 
poor,? a loan being less humiliating and less 
pauperising than a gift; and a loan to any of our 
own people must invariably be without interest.’ 
“Thou shalt not give him thy money upon in- 
terest, nor lend him thy victuals for increase.” 
Interest was allowed to be charged to an alien 
settler, if the money was borrowed for trading 
purposes; but it was not allowed to be charged 
at all if the debt was incurred by one who had 
fallen into poverty, or who required help for his 
subsistence.® 

At the end of every seven years, every debt was 
released. ‘‘ Every creditor that lendeth aught unto 
his neighbour shall release it; he shall not exact 
it of his neighbour or of his brother, because 
the Lord’s release hath been proclaimed. Of a 
foreigner thou mayest exact it again.” * But even 
against the foreigner no act of oppression was 
allowed. ‘“‘ Thou shalt neither vex a stranger nor 


1 Lev. xix. 9, 10; Lev. xxiii. 22 ; Deut. xxiv. 19, 20, 21. 


2 Deut. xv. 8. 3 Lev. xxv. 36, 37- 
4 9¥) mistranslated “ usury ” in the Authorised Version. 
5 Lev. xxv. 35. 6 Deut. xv. 2, 3. 
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oppress him, for ye were strangers in the land of 
Egypt.” ! Nor was the thought of the year of 
release, and the possible loss of the money, to 
weigh with the lender. “Beware that there be 
not a wicked thought in thy heart, saying, The 
seventh year, the year of release is at hand, and 
thine eye be evil against thy poor brother, and 
thou givest him nought ; and he cry unto the Lord 
against thee, and it be sin unto thee. Thou shalt 
surely give him, and thine heart shall not be 
grieved, when thou givest unto him.” ? 

Again it is said, ‘‘ Thou shalt not harden thine 
heart, nor shut thine hand from thy poor brother.” * 
Nor was the lender, who took security for a loan, to 
retain the article pledged, if it was an article of 
necessity: ‘“‘If thou at all take thy neighbour’s 
raiment to pledge, thou shall deliver it unto him by 
that the sun goeth down. For that is his only 
covering, it is his raiment for his skin: wherein 
shall he sleep?” 4 A widow’s raiment might not 
be taken in pledge,’ nor might any implement of 
daily labour be accepted as a security.® 

But the greatest of the rights of poverty was 
enforced by the law of Tithe. Besides the tithe 
of all produce which was annually given to the 
Levites, the Israelite was obliged to bring every 
third year the tenth part of his increase for the 
use of the poor. “‘ At the end of three years, thou 
shalt bring forth all the tithe of thine increase in the 


1 Exod.xxii. 21. 2 Deut. xv. 9, 10. 
3 Deut. xv. 7. 4 Exod. xxii. 26, 27. 
5 Deut. xxiv. 17. 6 Deut. xxiv. 6. 
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same year, and shalt lay it up within thy gates: 
And the Levite (because he hath no part or in- 
heritance with thee), and the stranger, and the 
fatherless, and the widow, which are within thy 
gates, shall come and shall eat and be satisfied ; 
that the Lord thy God may bless thee in all the 
| work of thy hand which thou doest.” * In every 
city, storehouses were established for the reception 
of the tithe, and from this reserve the necessitous 
were enabled to draw when misfortune befell them. 
In the twenty-sixth chapter of Deuteronomy ” you 
may tead the prayer which had to be recited when 
each individual brought his tithe. It began with a 
solemn declaration that he had truly given the full 
tenth of his profit, withholding nothing, and for- 
getting nothing; and it terminated by imploring 
the blessing of Heaven on those who had so obeyed 
the Divine command. You may read in the Books 
of Chronicles and Nehemiah,’ how truly and plenti- 
fully the tithes were brought, and you will then 
readily understand how the tithe liberally supplied 
the wants of the poor.* 
But even these were not the only rights of i 
poverty. The year of release was also the sabbati- ii 
cal year, the year in which the land rested. 
Although during the sabbatical year the farmer 
was not doomed to idleness (for he could dig water- 
tanks, erect farm buildings, construct terraces for 
his vineyards, repair his hedges and boundary 
1 Deut. xiv. 28, 29. 2 Deut. xxvi. 13, 14, 15. 


3 2 Chron. xxxi. 5, 6, 12; Neh. xiii. 12. 
4 See also Appendix III., ‘‘ The Tithe.” 
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walls), the land had to rest, so as to recruit its 
exhausted strength. No seed was then sown, no 
vineyard pruned, and no fruit gathered by the © 
owner, the produce of the sixth year being always 
stored for the consumption of three years.!_ But 
though the land was wholly, and the farmer was 
partially, to rest on the seventh year, the crops 
still grew, the fruits still ripened. All these crops 
and fruits belonged to the poor,? and this beneficent 
arrangement probably enabled them to clear them- 
selves of debt by payment, when their sense of 
honour would not permit the year of release to 
wipe off their obligation to their creditors. 

Thus did our Sacred Code aim at the alleviation 
of the evils of poverty; but by the laws which it 
instituted for the holding of land, it did more; it 
aimed at the prevention of permanent poverty or 
hereditary pauperism. 


The Land Laws 


Every fiftieth year, the year of Jubilee, all land 
that had been sold reverted to the original owner, 
or to his family. So it was possible to the family 
of the poor man, who had been compelled to sell 
his possessions, to become again possessed of worldly 
means ; and thus the institution of the Jubilee, at 
a time when, apart from flocks and herds, land was 
the chief item of wealth, prevented that cardinal 
evil of civilised life, the concentration of wealth in 
the few, to the detriment of the many—a circum- 


1 Lev. xxv; 21. 2 Exod. xxiii. 11. 
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stance that gives rise to those terrible contrasts of 
modern society, excessive wealth and excessive 
poverty. 

Except houses in walled cities, which could be 
sold as a perpetual possession, no landed property 
could be sold as perpetual freehold,! “ for the land 
is Mine,” saith the Lord. You will find in the 
Book of Joshua, how, when the Israelites had 
arrived in the Promised Land and conquered it, 
the country was divided by lot among the various 
tribes, and each man had his share. Thus at the 
outset every one possessed his parcel of land. Now, 
if a man became poor and sold his land, he or his 
relatives might, if they had the means, at any time 
repurchase it, paying for it according to the number 
of years that had to run to the Jubilee.” Even a 
house in a walled city, which might be sold for 
ever, could be repurchased at the same price by 
the original owner at any time within a year of the 
sale. But, however poor he and his descendants 
might be, in the year of the Jubilee the land must 
revert to them, and so their poverty would not be 
a lasting poverty. 

All these laws tended to check the greed for 
acquiring more and more land, seemingly one of the 
appetites of man, which, if inordinately indulged, 
must tend to the prejudice of his fellow-creatures. 

Connected with the land laws may be mentioned 
the laws of inheritance. You will find these fully 
set forth in the twenty-seventh chapter of Numbers. 


1 Lev. xxv. 23, 29, 30. 2 Lev. xxv. 25-27. 
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They are particularly interesting ; for one cannot 
help feeling that these laws of inheritance must 
have given rise to the Statute of Distributions, 
which regulates in this country the inheritance 
of the personal property of those who die with- 
out having made a will. 


Laws of Government 


I have already pointed out to you that, in its 
general laws, the Mosaic Code deals mainly with 
principles, and that when it descends to details, 
those details may be considered as representative 
examples of the application of those principles. 
This was necessary for a code which was to be 
permanent in outline, and whose principles conse- 
quently had to be applied to every age, clime, 
polity, and circumstance. 

In the Mosaic laws relating to government, this 
is clearly seen. They are merely outline laws, 
which can be applied equally to a monarchy, a 
republic, or an oligarchy. 

No special form of government is prescribed in 
the Law. But it was ordained, that 7 the Israelites 
were to elect a king, he must be one of themselves 
and not a stranger; that the king so chosen must 
not accumulate great wealth or worldly possessions, 
but that his chief duty was to keep intact the 
words of the Law. To this end he was bound to 
write, or to have written for himself, a copy of the 
Law, which was to be his text-book “all the days 
of his life.” ! 

1 Deut. xvii. 18, 19. 
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But though these laws were made for the guidance 
of the future kings of Israel and Judah, Monarchy 
was not enjoined as a necessary form of govern- 
ment. Provision was made for the Republic which 
was to succeed the rule of Moses !—the Republic 
over which Joshua was to preside as ruler, general, 
and judge ; and the people were ordered to hearken 
to his words and obey his mandates. In this com- 
mandment, the test of the true prophet is given, 
and the nation is warned against the false prophets 
who might “speak in the name of gods other” 
than the one true God. 

Social order is the great object of all good govern- 
ment. Hence the law, “‘ Judges and officers shalt 
thou make thee in all thy gates which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee according to thy tribes, and 
they shall judge the people with just judgment.” ° 

How the judges and officers were first appointed, 
you will find described in the eighteenth chapter of 
Exodus. The law had not yet been given, and 
Moses was sole judge of Israel. Jethro his father- 
in-law found him engaged in judicial work from 
morning till evening, and remonstrated with him, 
saying, “ Why sittest thou thyself alone, and all 
the people stand by thee from morning unto 
even?” To which Moses, knowing himself to be 
inspired, modestly replied: “‘ Because the people 
come unto me to inquire of God. When they have 
a matter, they come unto me ; and I judge between 
one and another, and I do make them know the 
statutes of God, and His laws.” Thereupon Jethro 


1 Deut. xviii. 15. 2 Deut. xvi. 18. 
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tells him that he will wear himself out with all this 
toil, and advises him to “provide out of all the 
people able men such as fear God, men of truth, 
hating covetousness, and place such over them to 
be rulers of thousands, rulers of hundreds, rulers 
of fifties, and rulers of tens, and let them judge the 
people at all seasons.”” The advice was followed, 
and we find that “the hard cases they brought 
unto Moses, but every small matter they judged 
themselves.” 

The charge to the judges so appointed we find 
in Deut. i. 16, 17: ‘“‘ Hear the causes between your 
brethren, and judge righteously between every man 
and his brother, and the stranger that is with him. 
Ye shall not respect persons in judgment, but ye 
shall hear the small as well as the great; ye shall 
not be afraid of the face of man, for the judgment 
is God’s.” 

The judges were to discharge their duties with 
perfect justice, without fear, or favour, or chance 
of corruption: “ Thou shalt not wrest judgment ; 
thou shalt not respect persons, neither take a gift ; 
for a gift doth blind the eyes of the wise, and per- 
vert the words of the righteous.” 1! In Leviticus 
we read: “ Ye shall do no unrighteousness in judg- 
ment; thou shalt not respect the person of the 
poor, nor honour the person of the mighty ; but in 
righteousness thou shalt judge thy neighbour.” ? 

You have already seen that all difficult legal 
questions were referred to Moses, and you will read 
in the Pentateuch many examples of reference to 

1 Deut. xvi. 19. 2 Lev. xix. 15. 
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him, such as the case of the blasphemer,’ the 
punishment of the Sabbath-breaker,? and the in- 
heritance of the daughters of Zelophehad.* But it 
was necessary to make provision for a Supreme 
Court of reference for future times; and hence the 
following law: ‘If there arise a matter too hard 
for thee in judgment, between blood and blood, 
between plea and plea, and between stroke and 
stroke, being matters of controversy within thy 
gates, then shalt thou arise and get thee up unto 
the place which the Lord thy God shall choose. 
And thou shalt come to the priests, the Levites, 
and unto the judge that shall be in those days, and 
inquire, and they shall show thee the sentence of 
judgment. And thou shalt do according to the 
sentence which they shall show thee from that place 
which the Lord shall choose.” 4 It is said that this 
Law was the origin of the Sanhedrin or Supreme 
Court of seventy-one members.* You may read 
in Chronicles* how Jehoshaphat, King of Judah, 
appointed in Jerusalem such a supreme tribunal, 
having previously placed local judges’ in every 
walled city of Judah. You will read how he 
charged the judges with the words, “ Take heed 
what ye do; for ye judge not for man, but for the 
Lord, who is with you in judgment.” 


1 Lev. xxiv. II. 2 Num. xv. 33. 
3 Num. xxvii. 2. 4 Deut. xvii. 8, 9, 10. 
5 See Appendix IV. 6 2 Chron. xix. 8-11. 


7 The local courts consisted of three judges for the trial of 
civil suits, and twenty-three judges for the trial of criminal 
suits. The decision of a majority decided ; but though a majority 
of one was sufficient to acquit a prisoner, a majority of at least 
two was necessary to convict him. (Sanhedrin, chap. i.) 
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The Court was to be formed of the priests, the 
Levites, and the judges, the best and most learned 
“that shall be in those days,” and its judgment 
was to be final and conclusive. 

‘It was a wise provision to establish Courts of this 
kind to pronounce judgment on matters of difficulty 
not specially provided for by the Mosaic Code ; for 
no code, however perfect, could intelligibly provide 
laws for every possible future change, circumstance, 
and contingency ; and as times and circumstances 
change, and human knowledge progresses, the 
details of the observance of those laws must be 
adjusted by competent and recognised authorities 
to suit the requirements of those times and cir- 
cumstances, and the altered condition of human 
knowledge.! And yet they must be so adjusted 
that the principle of the Law shall not be violated 
in practice, for “thou shalt not add thereto nor 
diminish from it.”? Hence the Israelites were 
bidden to refer to the living fountain of living 
knowledge, to the best contemporaneous opinion, 
“to the priests, the Levites, and unto the judge 
that shall be in those days.” 


Education 


In these early days of compulsory education, 
when the lowest classes of society are only just 


1“ As to changes, great or small, Nature teaches us that 
nothing can live which cannot grow and change, and history 
confirms her lesson, that nothing is so fatal to institutions as 
a faith in their finality.”—Max Mitller. 

2 Deut. xii. 32. 
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emerging from the darkness of ignorance, and the 
“religious difficulty’ has not yet disappeared, it 
is refreshing to turn back to the Mosaic Code, and 
see what provision was there made for the instruc- 
tion of the young, and especially for their religious 
education. 

The Levites were the appointed instructors of 
the people: “‘ They shall teach Jacob Thy judg- 
ments, and Israel Thy law.” ! From the age of 
twenty-five to fifty, they performed the service of 
God in the Tabernacle or Temple, and after the age 
of fifty ‘‘ they ceased waiting upon the service,”’ but 
“ministered with their brethren in the Tent of 
Meeting to keep the charge.” ? 

But though the Levites were thus ordained to be 
the ministers of religion and the public teachers, 
the Holy Law established a principle of religious 
instruction, which was to be by far the most im- 
portant part of education—the instruction of chil- 
dren by their parents. The laws of God were not 
to be taught solely by- public teachers. ‘“ Thou 
shalt teach them diligently to thy children, and 
shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, 
and when thou walkest by the way.”* It was to 
be the province of parents to instil religion into 
their own children, not only for the sake of the 
children, but for their own sakes. Moses tells the 
people,t “ Only take heed to thyself, and keep thy 
soul diligently, lest thou forget the things which 
thine eyes have seen, and lest they depart from thy 


1 Deut. xxxiii. 10. ~ 2 Num. viii. 24-206. 
3 Deut. vi. 7. 4 Deut. iv. 9. 
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heart all the days of thy life; but teach them thy 
children, and thy children’s children.” To teach 
religion to our children is to keep religion alive, 
both in ourselves and in them. What teaching can 
be so forcible as a parent’s teaching ? and what 
lesson can be so impressive as the lesson given by 
a father to his children, while walking abroad with 
them, discoursing of the wonders of Nature and 
the will of Nature’s God ? 

And so, when God gave, through His servant 
Moses, ordinances for the guidance of His chosen 
race, ‘He established a testimony in Jacob, and 
appointed a law in Israel, which He commanded 
our fathers, that they should make them known to 
their children ; That the generation to’come might 
know them, even the children which should be 
born, who should arise and declare them to their 
children; That they might set their hope in God, 
and not forget the works of God, but keep His 
commandments.” * 

History shows that many branches of knowledge 
have been lost, and many arts and sciences utterly 
forgotten, because. parents have neglected the 
natural duty of teaching their own children. This 
happened with the ancient Egyptians, greatest of 
all nations of antiquity in the arts of construction, 
in science and in philosophy; their knowledge 
became lost to the world, because instruction was 
in the hands of a privileged and dominant class— 
the priests—who used their position for their own 
agerandisement, keeping their knowledge to them- 

1 Ps, lxxviii. 5, 6, 7. 
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selves, and leaving the multitude in ignorance and 
superstition. So with the ancient Chinese, con- 
spicuous among Eastern nations for the cultivation 
of science and literature (traces of which have sur- 
prised advanced minds of modern times): nearly 
all their knowledge was lost to the world in the like 
manner. But our Code maintains knowledge to be 
the heritage of the whole human race, and not the 
‘monopoly of priest or Levite. It declares that 
there are to be no priestly mysteries or secrets ; 
that education is a public right of the whole nation 
as well as a private duty of parent to child; that 
all revealed knowledge is public property; that 
though “the secret things belong to the Lord our 
God, those things which are revealed belong unto 
us and to our children for ever.” + 


Religious Toleration 


We are told, “‘ Thou shalt not vex a stranger nor 
oppress him, for ye were strangers in the land of 
Egypt.”* Even the Egyptians, by whom the 
Israelites had been so unmercifully treated, were to 
be requited with charitable forbearance: ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not abhor an Egyptian, because thou wast a 
stranger in his land.” *® The law knew no differ- 
ence between Jew and Gentile. “If a stranger 
sojourn with you in your land, ye shall not vex 
him. But the stranger that dwelleth with you 
shall be unto you as one born among you, and 
thou shalt love him as thyself, for ye were strangers 

1 Deut. xxix. 29. 2 Exod. xxii. 21. 3 Deut. xxiii. 7. 
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in the land of Egypt.”! ‘One law shall be to 
him that is home-born, and unto the stranger that 
sojourneth among you.” * 

A stranger was permitted to join in the Divine 
service of the Tabernacle and Temple, and was 
even allowed to bring an offering to the altar of 
God. “If a stranger sojourn with you, or whoso- 
ever be among you in your generations, and will 
offer an offering made by fire of a sweet savour 
unto the Lord; as ye do, so shall he do... . One 
ordinance shall be both for you and also for the 
stranger that sojourneth with you, an ordinance 
for ever in your generations, as ye are, so shall 
be the stranger before the Lord.” * No lesson of 
religious toleration could be enforced in stronger 
terms than these. The Bible practically tells us, 
If God can thus tolerate those who believe not in 
the true religion, why should not we? “‘ Heloveth 
the stranger in giving him food and raiment ; love 
ye therefore the stranger.” * 

There is, however, a kind of spurious tolerance 
which is not the result of true philosophy or true 
liberality. but rather the effect of religious indiffer- 
ence. It is common enough to hear persons, in- 
different to religion, say that one religion is as good 
as another. Against such indifference the Bible 
warns us.° There may be no lax attachment to 
our religion. There must be full and complete 
loyalty to the One and only true God. 

That such loyalty need not detract from our 


1 Lev. xix. 33,34. 7 Exod. xii. 49. % Num. xv. 14, 15. 
4 Deut. x. 18, 19. 5 Deut. xiii. 6. 
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tolerance of the religion of others, may be best 
proved by reference to a prayer—perhaps the most 
remarkable in the whole Bible—the prayer of King 
Solomon at the dedication of the Temple. He 
craves the blessing of Heaven on the building he 
had raised to the glory of God, and begs that the 
prayers and supplications, that he and his people 
may there offer, may be favourably answered ; and 
then he craves the same blessing for those who 
were not of his own faith: ‘‘ Moreover concerning 
the stranger that is not of Thy people Israel, but 
is come from a far country for Thy great name’s 
sake, and Thy mighty hand and Thy stretched-out 
arm; if they come and pray in this house; Then 
hear Thou from heaven, even from Thy dwell- 
ing-place, and do according to all that the stranger 
calleth to Thee for.”! We know from the Tal- 
mudical and other accounts of the Temple (and 
these accounts are supported by the results of 
recent investigations) that this prayer was not, as 
some might suppose, the mere individual expression 
of the liberality of a wisely liberal king. For it has 
been found that, surrounding the chel, or raised 
platform on which the Temple was erected, and 
lying between the outer portico and the Temple 
proper, there was a great corridor thirty cubits 
(forty-five feet) wide, which was known as the 
“court of Gentiles,” destined for the worship of 
strangers, and that this court, which formed an 
inner belt encircling the Temple, was many times 
larger than the “ court of the men of Israel.” 2 


2 Chron. vi. 32, 33. * Fergusson’s ‘‘ Temples of the Jews.” 
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The prayer of King Solomon, in its application 
to the Gentile world, was therefore no dead letter. 
‘The liberal spirit which pervades this noble prayer 
is the spirit of our holy law. If that spirit had 
permeated the two creeds which have sprung from 
our religion, then history would not have had to 
record, as it unfortunately does, so many stories of 
persecution, so many reigns of terror, so many 
orgies of fire and sword. 

In the nineteenth century, for the first time in 
the history of the world, a few Gentile nations 
declared the same principle of religious toleration, 
propounded in our Code thousands of years ago. 
In some countries it has been proclaimed by the 
civil powers, the spiritual powers still denying the 
principle. Many of the clergy of religions other 
than our own, doubtless actuated by sincere though 
mistaken motives, still condemn to perdition all 
who refuse to believe as they do. The Jew, living 
among people many of whom would hold a close 
monopoly of God and of eternal happiness, repre- 
sents to-day the true spirit of religious charity and 
- tolerance, proclaiming, as did the Psalmist, that 
God is not a sectarian God, but that ‘‘ the Lord is 
good to all, and His tender mercies are over all His 
works.” ! The Jew, acting in the spirit of the 
noblest commandments of the Mosaic Code, pro- 
claims all men equal in the sight of God, and 
repudiates even the possibility that perdition and 
everlasting torment can follow religious error, 
honestly believed. 

1 Ps. cxlv. 9. 
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The Jew hopes and believes that the day will 
come when all the world will recognise the One 
true God. Till then, there may be many religions ; 
there can be but one morality; and so our sages, 
in the true spirit of toleration, have declared that 
“the righteous of every faith have their share in 
the world to come.” } 


: Maimonides, Hilchoth Teshubah. Comp. Sanhedrin, 105 a. 
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MORAL DUTIES 


THE laws to which I have referred in the last 
chapter, I have described under the head of “ social 
duties,” because they are the laws which tend to 
keep society together, and they constitute, in fact, 
a sort of public law. The laws of which I propose 
next to treat are also in a great measure social, 
seeing that they affect every individual, and that 
society is made up of individuals; but I prefer 
to set them by themselves, because they relate to 
private virtue rather than to public law, and also 
because they appeal to every human being, regard- 
less of race or creed. 

It has been truly said that men cannot be made 
virtuous by Act of Parliament. The restraints of 
law may prevent men from being criminal, but will 
not make them virtuous. One constantly meets 
men who are seemingly good citizens, and who yet 
are bad, immoral, and irreligious men. But such a 
contradiction the Mosaic Code does not recognise. 
“Thou shalt be perfect with the Lord thy God,” ! 
perfect before God as before the world. It is not 
sufficient to do one’s duty to the country in which 
we live, to obey its laws, to be patriotic, and to pay 


1 Deut. xviii. 13. 
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our dues to the State. No one can be a truly good 
citizen without being a virtuous man. 

You know already that there are, unfortunately, 
a great number of religions in the world besides 
your own holy faith. Considering the terrible wars, 
strifes, and persecutions that have resulted, and still 
result, from differences of religious belief, staining 
with blood nearly every page of history, it seems a 
sad thing that there should ever have been a multi- 
tude of religions; and one must sincerely long for 
the time when, in the fulness of God’s wisdom, He 
may bring the whole world to adopt that one great 
and sacred belief, which you proudly regard as 
your own. 

But terrible as have been the consequences of 
these religious differences, there remains one con- 
soling fact that, with very few exceptions, all 
religions are agreed upon the laws of morality, and 
the principles of right and wrong.! Indeed, curi- 
ously enough, many savage nations, with but little 
religious sentiment, and no defined ideas about the 
nature of God, have yet in their rude literature 


1 “Morality is the one thing eminently serious and true, 
and by itself it suffices to give meaning and direction to life. 
Impenetrable veils hide from us the secret of_this world, whose 
reality is at once irresistible and oppressive. . . . But there is 
one foundation which no doubt can shake, and in which man 
will ever find a firm ground amidst his uncertainties ; good is 
good, and evil is evil. No system is necessary to enable us to 
love the one and hate the other; and it is in this sense that 
faith and love, possessing no seeming connection with the 
intellect, are the true base of moral certainty, and the only 
means possessed by man of understanding in some slight 
measure the problem of his origin and destiny.” —RENAN. 
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recorded laws of morality not differing greatly from 
our own, though these laws may, perhaps, have 
been but lightly regarded by them. 


Love of God 


First among the moral duties which belong to 
every religion is the duty to love, fear, and honour 
God. It seems so simple a matter to love the 
Great Being to whom we owe our existence, our 
food, our clothing, our strength, our faculties, and 
all we possess, that obedience to this law should 
be as natural as obedience to the appetites of 
hunger and thirst. But our faith, whatever may 
be the case with other creeds, does not permit us 
to indulge in a piety that costs us nothing, and 
that is a mere obedience to a natural instinct ; for 
we are told not merely to love God, but to love 
Him “ with all thine heart, with all thy soul, and 
with all thy might.” ! 

What does this qualification signify ? The his- 
tory of Judaism, with its large army of worthies 
who have suffered persecution for their faith and 
yet steadfastly adhered to it, and the long array 
of martyrs who have sacrificed their lives for the 
sake of their religion, will afford the best interpreta- 
tion of these words. With all our heart, the centre 
of our emotions; with all our soul, the fountain of 
our thought, our reason, and our faith; with all 
our bodily powers, with every nerve and every 
muscle that makes us beings of action—we are to 
show our love and adoration of the God who made 


1, Deut. vi. 5. 
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us, and are to be prepared to sacrifice everything 
for the love of Him. 

But you may reply that this is a vague gener- 
ality ; “to sacrifice everything ” is a pretty phrase. 
True, we Jews in this country are no longer called 
upon to bear the crown of martyrdom, to die for 
our faith ; how, then, can We show our love to the 
God of Heaven and Earth? The Bible tells us 
how to do this: ‘‘To keep the commandments of 
the Lord, and His statutes, which I command thee 
this day, for thy good.” ! We have to keep the 
Law not only for God’s glory or His pleasure, but 
for our good. Our good and our happiness are the 
benign objects of God in giving us the Law. How 
can the obedience of a small nation in one of His 
little planets profit Him, the Creator of the mighty 
universe? ‘‘ Behold the heaven, and the heaven of 
heavens belongeth to the Lord thy God, the earth 
also and all that therein is: Only the Lord had a 
delight in thy fathers to love them, and He chose 
their seed after them, even you, above all peoples, 
as it is this day.” 2 

Thus, love of God means obedience to His will ; 
and obedience to His will brings, as its results and 
reward, our happiness. 

And here it may be well to make a digression 
to indicate one great point of difference between 
Judaism and many other religions. Although our 
religion undoubtedly requires of us many sacrifices 
and deprivations, yet Judaism is essentially a 
happy religion. It is not a religion of long faces, 


1 Deut. x. 13. 2 Deut. x. 14, 15. 
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many fasts, much self-mortification, and everlasting 
seriousness. The Sabbath of the intelligent Jew is 
a rational, not a puritanical Sabbath. Light and 
gladness (ANDY) 78) are the outward character- 
istics of our sacred festivals. We are not to show 
our love to God by making ourselves miserable : 
though we are called 2 “kingdom of priests,’ we 
are not to be a nation of monks and nuns. The 
Nazirite was esteemed a sinner for his asceticism, 
and had to bring a sin-offering.1 

We are not to “ groan away our lives in a busy 
contemplation of our sins.” ? Although several 
fast-days were instituted in the course of time, to 
commemorate sad events that had befallen our 
nation, on one day only in the year does the Law 
bid us afflict our souls. We are to “serve the 
Lord with gladness, enter His presence with sing- 
ing.” $ Our religion and our happiness are to go 
hand in hand. Our love of God and obedience to 
His laws are to make us happy. 

But though the love of God is a duty enjoined 
by every religion, there is something special about 
that duty as enjoined upon the Jew. For his belief 
in the Unity of God compels him to give undivided 
homage to the Deity he adores. Other creeds have 
their secondary deities, or demi-gods, or mediators ; 
but the God of the Jew is the One sole God, the 
One Creator of the universe, who works by His 
own great power, and who, nevertheless, may be 
approached in prayer and supplication by the 


1 Num. vi. 14. 
® Sabbath Readings : ‘‘ Sunny Aspects of Religion.” 2 Ps. c, 2, 
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humblest of His creatures, without any mediator. 
And in these words does He declare His sole and 
sovereign power: “See now that I, even I, am 
He, and there is no God with Me; I kill, and I 
make alive; I wound, and I heal; neither is there 
any that can deliver out of My hand.” ? 

Herein lies the great comfort of our sacred 
religion; and this constitutes another source of 
happiness for the Jew. Other faiths have regarded 
their God as a Deity who will not forgive without 
the mediation of a being, half-God, hali-man; or 
of a priest, who represents himself as the accredited 
agent of this mediator. Our religion represents 
God, as He represents Himself, as a “* God, merciful 
and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in good- 
ness and truth, Keeping mercy for thousands, for- 
giving iniquity, transgression, and sin,” * so that we 
need no secondary deity to crave pardon on our be- 
half. The priests of other faiths, anxious to estab- 
lish their position as mediators, by playing upon the 
fears of their credulous flocks, and wishing to make 
a profit out of the too susceptible consciences of 
their congregations, have invented the terrible idea 
of hell, with the devil as its presiding deity ; and 
this hell they represent as a place of eternal torment 
for the souls of the wicked and the unbeliever. 

Our religion knows no such sacrilegious ideas. It 
cannot contemplate the possibility that the same 
loving God, who claims our love, and whose uni- 
verse teems with proofs of His kindness, can be a 
vindictive God, capable of giving eternal punish- 

1 Deut. xxxil. 39. 2 Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7. 
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ment to a human soul. It cannot conceive that 
the same God, who inspired into our code a true 
message of love, in which we are enjoined to be 
kind to our neighbours, our dependants, and even 
to the helpless brutes, could think of inflicting 
everlasting torture on the souls of those whom He 
created with faults and failings; nor can it admit 
the possibility that the Almighty God of good 
would permit the existence of a devil, or god of 
evil, side by side with Himself, to counteract His 
goodness and to check His mercy. ‘There is no 
God with Me,” is the Divine declaration. 

But you will ask, “How about reward and 
punishment in the future state?” We are taught 
to believe this doctrine, and we are told that God 
“will not wholly clear the guilty ;” 2 but the idea 
that the loving God should inflict on a soul eternal 
punishment, or eternal perdition, is too revolting to 
be even contemplated. It would be blasphemy to 
believe it. We are told to fear God, to fear His 
displeasure, not as we would fear a tyrant king, but 
as we would fear to incur the displeasure of a 


1 “And to declare that we have such a loving Father, whose 
mercy is over all his works and whose will and law is so lovely 
and lovable, that it is sweeter than honey, and more precious 
than gold, to those who can taste and see that the Lord is Good 
—this surely is a most pleasant and glorious good message and 
spell to bring to men—as distinguished from the evil message 
and accursed spell that Satan has brought to the nations of the 
world instead of it, that they have no Father, but only ‘a 
consuming fire’ ready to devour them, unless they are delivered 
from the raging flame by some scheme of pardon for all. . . .” 
—Joun Ruskin’s Letters to the Clergy (v.). 

2 Exod. xxxiv. 7. 
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parent, or the forfeiture of his love. When, in His 
Sacred Book, He speaks of punishing us, it is in 
the language of a wise father to an erring child. 
He does not threaten us with eternal, or even with 
long, punishment. ‘‘ For a small moment have I 
forsaken thee, but with great mercies will I gather 
thee. Ina little wrath I hid My face from thee for 
amoment; but with everlasting kindness will I have 
mercy on thee, saith the Lord, thy Redeemer.” ' 

This, then, is the God we are told to love with 
all the emotions of our heart, with all the faith of 
our soul, with all the might of our body; and 
therefore, when He bids us love Him, He permits 
us not to couple with His worship any other god. 
Our forefathers were, therefore, ordered not only 
not to worship any other gods, but not even to 
mention their names. They were to overthrow 
their altars, to break down their pillars, burn their 
groves, and hew down their graven images.? Their 
love and worship of God was to be whole and un- 
divided ; they were to have no secondary gods, no 
intercessors, no mediators. 

And when idolatry was ordered to be rooted 
out, another arch-enemy of religion had also to be 
destroyed—superstition, the offspring of idolatry. 
Hence there were laws for the prevention of those 
superstitious practices which had been carried out 
by the priests of idolatrous nations, who recognised 
powers other than the Great Power who rules the 
universe. So we find the command against Moloch- 
worship, divination, witchcraft, the observing of 

1 Isa, liv. 7, 8. 2 Deut. xii. 3. 
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times, and the other so-called black arts, by means 
of which the priests of ancient religions were wont 
to gain ascendancy over the vulgar and the igno- 
rant, by playing upon their fears and exciting 
their morbid imaginations. 

Even in these our times, superstition is not quite 
dead; for, besides those who cling to the super- 
stitions of other religions, there are people who, 
under the mistaken title of spiritualist mediums, 
pretend to possess occult supernatural powers. But 
the Jew laughs at such superstitions. Believing in 
One only God, the First Cause, Sole Ruler of the 
Universe, he knows and recognises no other Power 
as divine ; and all the wonders he sees, whether he 
understands their action or not, are wonders of 
Nature, the work of Nature’s One sole God, whom 
he loves and adores with all his heart and soul and 
might, and who requites that love and adoration 
with a mercy enduring for ever. 

_On the duty of prayer as an outward mode of 
exhibiting our love of God, I need not here dilate, 
having treated of that subject elsewhere.’ It is 
sufficient to add, that prayer must ever be the 
spontaneous homage of the heart ; not an irksome 
duty, like a tax unwillingly paid. It must be the 
voluntary outpouring of the heart, not alone in the 
set phrases of the prayer-book, but in the unspoken 
language of our soul. ‘“ The Highest,” says Goethe, 
“cannot be spoken of in words.” 

For as, in the highest form of love, at the supreme 
moments of life, soul speaks to soul without word or 
1 Page 114. 
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sound or utterance, so can man, abstracting himself 
from his surroundings, at all times hold silent com- 
munion with his Maker; he can raise his soul upon 
the wings of wordless prayer, and render silent 
praise to the One and only God.! Surely this is.the 
meaning of the Psalmist when he exclaims, ‘‘ Unto 
thee, O Lord, do I lift up my soul.” ? 


Respect for Parents and for the Aged 


In treating of the Fifth Commandment, I have 
already told you something about the duties we 
owe to our parents. But it is not only in the 
Decalogue that those duties are enforced. In the 
1gth chapter of Leviticus, from which so many 
ordinances have been quoted, we find, “ Ye shall 
fear every man his mother and his father.”? In 
the 21st chapter of Exodus,‘ death is ordained as 
the punishment of the child who strikes or who 
curses a parent; and among the terrible impreca- 
tions that were pronounced on Mount Gerizim as a 
warning to the Israelites, we find, “Cursed be he 
that setteth light by his father or his mother.” ® 

First and foremost among the duties that we owe 

1 “To Thee, even silence is praise”? (Ps. lxv. 2).— The 
ancient Egyptians, long before the time of Moses, worshipped 
one chief god, Amun-Ra, whose name they were not allowed 
to pronounce, and they always worshipped him in silence. This 
sentiment was well appreciated by Goethe, who remarks: 
“People treat the Divine Name as if that Incomprehensible 
and Most High Being, who is even beyond the reach of thought, 
were only their equal. If they were truly impressed by His 
Greatness, they would be dumb, and, through veneration, be 
unwilling to name Him.” 


4° Pss kkVeT. 3 Lev. xix. 3. 
4 Exodsxxi-t5; 172 5 Deut. xxvii. 16. 
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to our fellow-creatures are those that we owe to 
our parents. These duties are impressed upon us 
strongly by nature ; for without being taught them, 
every right-minded child fulfils them by intuition. 
The Bible, therefore, justly treats the wicked, 
irreverent son as an unnatural monster not worthy 
to live. The bad son is certain to be a bad man, 
and a bad citizen, in every relation of domestic and 
social life. He is a social pest, and is consequently 
worthy of death. In the twenty-first chapter of 
Deuteronomy, you will read about the punishment 
incurred by the stubborn and rebellious son. The 
men of his city were to stone him to death. 
Throughout the Bible, and in our later records, 
there is no mention of the infliction of capital punish- 
ment on a son for an offence against his parents ; so 
we may hope that there was never cause for such 
punishment, and that the law, severe as it seems, 
was rather declared as a terror and a warning to 
those who might be apt to disregard the duties 
they owed to their parents. 

Closely connected with the laws as to filial duties 
is that which ordains respect to the aged—* Thou 
shalt rise up before the hoary head, and honour 
the face of the old man, and fear thy God.” ! For, 
one aspect of this law, as well as that relating to 
assaults on parents, must not be forgotten. It was 
a custom among many barbarous nations to slay 
old people who were overwhelmed, with the in- 
firmities of age; and this act of murder was even 
committed by sons on their parents. 

1 Lev. xix. 32. 
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Although such a custom is shocking to contem- 
plate, it is perhaps no worse than might be expected 
from nations with whom brute force and physical 
strength were the only qualities that were valued. 
The Mosaic Code puts old age on a different basis. | 
The aged are not to be regarded as mere encum- 
brances, burdening the world with their weaknesses. 
They are not to be cast aside when their work 
is over, and their power of work is spent. They 
are to be treated reverently and respectfully ; for 
though their strength of body may have departed, | 
they have acquired knowledge and accumulated 
experience as useful to the world as_ physical 
prowess. And this is the meaning of the pro- 
verbs: “‘ The hoary head is a crown of glory, if 
it be found in the way of righteousness.” ! ‘‘ The 
glory of ygung men is their strength, and the 
beauty of old men is the grey head.” ? ; 


“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” i 


The duty involved in this law? is one that is i 
included in almost every code of morality and in We 
almost every religious system. There is a well- ! 
worn tale told of two learned and rival doctors of i 
the Talmud, Hillel and Shammai, which bears upon Ife 
this commandment, and indicates the importance 
attached to it by Judaism. A scoffing heathen 
applied to Shammai, requesting him to teach him 
the laws of Judaism in the short space of time that i: 
he could stand on one foot. Shammai, in anger, 
sent the scoffer away. Thus repulsed, he went to 


1 Prov. xvi. 31. 2 Prov. xx. 29. 3 Lev. xix. 18. 
N 
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Hillel, and made the same request of him. And 
Hillel replied, “Do thou not unto another what 
thou wouldst not have another do unto thee. This 
is the whole law; the rest is mere commentary.” 

The precept, “‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself,” truly embraces every other law of morality. 
It is a protest against selfishness—the origin of 
every vice, and itself the greatest vice. If you love 
your neighbour as yourself, you will be just to him, 
you will not wrong him in any way, you will not 
hate, despise, or dishonour him; you will help him 
in misfortune, and you will judge him charitably. 

But perhaps you may think this law to love one’s 
as one’s self is a little unreasonable—nay, 

You may ask, How can any one love 
his neighbour as dearly as he loves himself? Per- 
haps you love yourself very dearly, and think a 
great deal of yourself, your hopes, your aims, and 
your ambitions. It is quite natural that you 
should. Self-love is deeply implanted in every 
human heart. How, then, can you be expected to 
love your neighbour as yourself ? 

In this way. Your own happiness and welfare 
depend on the happiness and welfare of others. No 
king was ever happy whose subjects were unhappy. 
No head of a household can be happy if his family 
and servants are in a constant state of discord. No 
employer can be happy if his workpeople are dis- 
contented, sullen in their demeanour, and per- 
petually at wat with him. Thus the happiness of 
ividual depends on the happiness of those 
5 in daily contact. If, there- 


neighbour 
impossible. 


every ind 
with whom he come 
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fore, you truly love yourself, and prize your happi- 
ness, love your neighbour as much, and prize his 
happiness. The machinery of the social world can 
only be kept in action, free from friction and dis- 
turbance, by recognising the fact that no one can 
possibly be truly, permanently, and honourably 
happy at the expense of his fellow-creatures. 
Wealth, with its unequal distribution, will always 
create different social grades, and on some the 
burden of work will ever fall more hardly than on 
others. It does not follow that this heavy burden 
of work entails unhappiness. On the contrary, 
those who have to work too hard are not more 


unhappy than those who lead a lazy, unprofitable. 


life. Still, poverty has its undoubted evils; and 
it is the duty of the rich to soften down the asperi- 
ties and hardships that afflict the poor. 

Our duties to the poor have already been fre- 
quently referred to in this book, but they should 
again come under our consideration when we regard 
the precept to “love thy neighbour as thyself.” 
For philanthropy—the love of one’s fellow-creatures 
—has always been, with our people, not a mere 
pious sentiment, but a practical virtue that forms 
part of our lives. Hence our synagogues have 
always been centres of benevolent work, so that 
our lip-worship, our heart-worship, and our hand- 
worship (or charity) have always existed side by 
side, and we show our love to our poor neighbour 
not merely by pitying him and saying, “ Poor 
fellow!” but by relieving his pressing wants, and 
striving to improve his position permanently. 
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Many rich people, unfortunately for themselves 
and the world, neglect their duty to the poor, the 
chief offenders being usually young people who 
have inherited the wealth of others, and not gained 
riches by any effort of their own. These, unable or 
unwilling to spend their money usefully and ration- 
ally, often lose their fortunes by their own im- 
prudence. We must charitably pity such people, 
however well they may deserve their fate ; for they 
have missed a great chance of happiness for them- 
selves and others. 

Our sages tell us that “ Charity is the salt of 
wealth,” AP1¥ jipD nbn. It acts, like salt, as a pre- 
servative. No man who gives wisely in charity 
is likely to dissipate his fortune by gambling or 
other acts of imprudence, for he, in the bestowal 
of charity, has learnt the true value of money. 
And, in another sense, charity is the salt of wealth ; 
for, as salt gives flavour and relish to our food, so 
does charity give zest and enjoyment to the posses- 
sion of money ; for, to the right-minded man, there 
is no purer pleasure than to give to those who need 
his aid, and no higher delight than to witness the 
good results of his liberality. 

Nor is it only by money gifts that we can show 
our love to our neighbour. We cannot all afford 
to give money. But there are kindly acts and 
words that are even more precious than coin ; and 
these can be given by rich and poor alike. Our 
rabbis recognised this distinction. between alms- 
giving ("27¥) and charity in the sense of si of 
kindness ("12 7723). “ Alms,” they said, “can 
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only be given to the poor. Acts of kindness 
can be given to poor and rich.” The former is 
chiefly offered in money, the latter in loving per- 
sonal service. Such services can be bestowed— 
indeed, best bestowed—by the young, who are quick 
in sympathy and generous in thought. So you 
must never let a day pass without being able, at 
its close, to call to mind some kind and gentle act 
or word of yours that has brought on that day a 
gleam of happiness to at least one relative or friend 
or neighbour; and so in your daily life you will 
show you love your neighbour as yourself, and will, 
in that unselfish love, be happy. 

Unfortunately, in our artificial state of society, 
the relations of employer and employed are far 
from satisfactory, both frequently forgetting the 
command, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” The master is frequently too exacting to 
his servant, the servant too careless of the em- 
ployer’s interests ; and hence arise those unhappy 
relations between employer and employed, which 
have so often culminated in ruinous trade-disputes, 
outrages, and strikes. A selfish policy never thrives. 
There are in this country industries which have 
been established and prospered, mainly because 
masters and men have treated one another as 
fellow-workers with a common interest, each loving 
his neighbour as himself, seeking his welfare, and 
looking for happiness in the happiness of his fellows. 
But there are other industries which have failed 
and disappeared, because masters and men have 
tried to make as much as possible out of each 
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other, regardless of all considerations but their own 
selfish aims. 

Nor is it only in the conflict between labour and 
capital that this primary law of morality is so often 
forgotten. The disputes between individuals which 
find their way into the law-courts, and the disputes 
between nations which give rise to sanguinary wars, 
all have their origin in the neglect of this same law. 
The principles of right and wrong are sufficiently 
clear, so that no man need wrong his neighbour in 
ignorance. If he loved his neighbour as himself, he 
would not wrong him, and would no more think of 
damaging the interests of his neighbour than of 
endangering his own. 

But as regards nations, the law has greater force. 
War, that dread curse, which has converted many 
of the fairest gardens of the earth into huge ceme- 
teries; which has changed friends into fiends, 
human beings into brutes, and aroused passions 
which only the chill hand of death could subdue— 
war would have no existence if every nation, 
instead of envying, despising, or hating, would 
love its neighbour as itself. Patriotism becomes 
the worst of vices when, forgetful of that duty, 
a nation wages a war of aggression against a 
neighbour whose land it covets. 

War is, in sober truth, a hideous thing ; and so 
men strive to clothe its hideousness in decent garb. 
They hide the blood beneath the crimson uniform, 
and stifle the groans of wounded men with music 
jubilant and gay. They drown the sobs and sighs 
of orphans and of widows with songs of victory, 
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and call the murderous work of battle a work 
of glory. 

But if the truth be told, whispered, or thought, 
war is at best but wholesale homicide, the aggressors 
but wholesale murderers ; aggressive war, at best, 
but wholesale robbery ; the nation longing for its 
neighbour’s lands but wholesale plunderers and 
thieves. 

And of the wars waged or pretended to be waged 
for a principle of honour, none would exist if 
honour meant but honesty, and glory meant God’s 
glory and not man’s. His glory is to “ make the 
whole world kin,” to make this world a world of 
peace and happiness, to make man’s life “like days 
of heaven upon earth.’ Therefore He gave to man 
this law of love—‘“ to love his neighbour as him- 
self »—to widen the sphere of human sympathies, 
to bridge the rivers, seas, and oceans with one 
broad span of wide philanthropy, to make the 
earth one nation, and all mankind fellow-citizens. 


Honesty and Truth 


The duty of truthful, honest dealing has been 
already enforced in treating of the Third and 
Eighth Commandments. The command is again 
repeated in Leviticus, “ Ye shall not steal, neither 
deal falsely, neither lie one to another.”' “ Thou 
shalt not defraud thy neighbour.’ 2 “ Just balances, 
just weights, a just ephah, a just hin, shall ye 
have.” 8 

The arm of the law, in all civilised countries, 


1 Lev. xix. II. 2 Lev. xix. 13. 3 Lev. xix. 36. 
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protects the weak against the strong, and prevents 
direct robbery by the highwayman. But there is an 
indirect robbery which too often evades the law, 
and is unfortunately very prevalent in most com- 
mercial countries. To deal falsely, to misrepresent 
wares and merchandise to be what they are not, to 
lie to a purchaser as to the value or cost of a com- 
modity, to give short weight, to accept illegal 
commissions or bribes, are all forms of commercial 
immorality which sap the foundations of society, 
and yet by some are regarded almost as matters 
of course and mere incidents of business. The evils 
engendered by such loose principles of dealing are 
incalculable. General distrust and suspicion take 
the place of confidence. The purchaser is bound 
to waste his time in a vigilant examination of what 
he buys, lest he may be defrauded ; and, notwith- 
standing his vigilance, he may yet be cheated. 
Goods have to be weighed and measured, over and 
over again, lest, at some point of transfer or transit, 
something may have been abstracted. Nor must it 
be imagined that acts of dishonesty exist only 
among small traders. Recent experience has 
shown that merchants of the highest reputation 
have been guilty of gigantic frauds; and when 
those frauds were discovered, their plea was simply 
that they were quite the usual thing, and that 
most people did as they did. 

Distrust, suspicion, and loss of time are not the 
only evils resulting from commercial dishonesty. © 
Dishonesty breeds dishonesty. The honest trader 
finds that he cannot compete successfully with the 
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dishonest one, and becomes dishonest like his 
neighbour; and so the standard of morality be- 
comes generally degraded. Many think this condi- 
tion of things harmless, because every man of the 
world is prepared for it, and believes nothing but 
the evidence of his senses. But, practically, the 
results are very serious, and, most serious of all, 
not to the intended victim, but to the dishonest 
trader himself. His notion of honour becomes 
vitiated and blunted. He acquires loose ideas 
regarding honesty and truth. 

But Moses has declared that “all that do such 
things and all that do unrighteously are an abomi- 
nation unto the Lord thy God ;” 1 and it is surely 
not difficult to imagine that He, who is the Essence 
of Truth and Justice, must abominate those who 
steal, or deal falsely with, or lie one to another. 

Truth is the basis of all morality. “A righteous 
man hateth lying,” says the Book of Proverbs.” 
He who adheres to truth will be righteous in all 
things. Nor must the truthfulness consist merely 
in abstaining from a direct lie. Equivocation, 
flattery, misrepresentation, and duplicity are all 
forms of lying as hateful as the bold and direct lie, 
perhaps more so. “ Deliver my soul from lying 
lips and a deceitful tongue,” is the prayer of the 
Psalmist. ‘Guard my tongue from evil, and my 
lips from uttering deceit,” is our own thrice-repeated 
daily prayer. Truth is the guardian of the soul. If 
it retain truth, it will retain innocence ; and contact 
with the world will leave it unharmed and unstained. 


1 Deut. xxv. 16. 2SProOv Xili. 5 SE Poe Ox xe 2a 
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“Who,” asks the Psalmist, “shall ascend unto 
the mountain of the Lord? or who shall stand in 
His holy place? He that hath clean hands, and 
a pure heart ; who hath not lifted up his soul unto 
vanity, nor sworn deceitfully ; He shall receive a 
blessing from the Lord, and righteousness from the 
God of his salvation.” ! 


Avoidance of Slander and False Report 


When treating of the Third and Ninth Command- 
ments, I told you something about the frightful sin 
of speaking falsely of others. Our concern is now 
with a group of laws all closely connected with the 
law against false evidence. 

“Thou shalt not raise a false report,” * applies 
not alone to individuals, but to things and circum- 
stances. Great injury may be done by publishing 
false reports or rumours, though they be not in- 
tended to injure any individual. The law just 
quoted is directed against exaggeration, misrepre- 
sentation of facts, and misstatement of events. In 
modern times press-writers have been the greatest 
offenders against this law, and have been too often 
responsible for the promotion of international 
hatreds by false and garbled reports, which, being 
sensational, are eagerly read, and are believed by a 
too credulous public. 

The love of the marvellous is strongly implanted 
in the human mind. It is curious to notice how 
easily people believe what they are told, regardless 


1 Ps. xxiv. 3-5. 2 Exod. xxiii. 1. 
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of the goodness or badness of the authority ; and 
the more marvellous a tale is, the more ready 
people are to believe itt “It does no one any 
harm,” is the common reply to the censure of such 
false reports. But to the nation or the community 
maligned it does much harm by keeping alive those 
ancient prejudices which, without those false reports, 
would long since have come to an end. 

History has been frequently falsified, whole 
nations libelled, religion perverted, by the raising 
of false reports. “Speak ye every man the truth 
with his neighbour,” says the prophet Zechariah.’ 
The lies that have been told in the name of religion 
have been truly frightful in number and magni- 
tude and results. It is not too much to say that 
the true interests of religion have, in all ages, 
greatly suffered through the raising of false reports 
of miracles by the over-zealous priests of many 
religions. The priest bids the layman believe all 
he tells him with complete and unquestioning faith. 
The intelligent layman cannot believe what seems 
to him nonsense ; and from being asked to believe 
too much, ends in believing nothing. “Truth, 
above everything,” should be the motto of priest, 
preacher, and teacher. “ As for truth, it endureth 
and is always strong; it liveth and conquereth for 
evermore.” 2 It is common enough to hear men in 
authority say this or that is dangerous doctrine. 
No doctrine can be dangerous if it be true. The 


1 Bacon says: “ Talkers and futile persons are commonly vain 
and credulous withal; for he that talketh what he knoweth 
will also talk what he knoweth not.’ 

2 Zech. viii. 16. 3 1 Esdras iv. 38. 
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interests of religion are always identical with the 
interests of truth. The great God of Truth does 
not want a lie to be told in His service. He 
declares, “The prophet which shall presume. to 
speak a word in My name, which I have not com- 
manded him to speak . . . shall die.” ? 

The law, “Thou shalt not curse the deaf, nor 
put a stumbling-block before the blind,” ? may be 
considered to belong to the same group as the law 
last referred to; for no one can imagine it possible 
that any human being could be so diabolically 
wicked as actually to curse a deaf man, or actually 
to put an obstacle in the path of a blind man. 
“Cursing the deaf”? must assuredly mean, speak- 
ing slander of those who, being absent, are deaf 
to what we say of them; and putting a stumbling- 
block before the blind must mean, laying a trap 
for the unwary, who are blindly ignorant of what 
is being done to their prejudice. 

“Thou shalt not go up and down as a tale- 
bearer among thy people,” * is another and more 
direct law against slander. No matter if even the 
tale be true, and though your neighbour be worthy 
of blame, you are not to be a tale-bearer. How- 
ever blameworthy he may be, the fact is no excuse 
for your hating him. “Thou shalt not hate thy 
brother in thy heart; thou shalt in any wise 
rebuke thy neighbour, and not suffer sin to rest 
upon him.” * This law represents the true prin- 
ciple of religious charity, and is at the same time 


1 Deut. xviii. 20. Lieve xixe4s 
S$ Weeve xix 1G. $° Levisxixsei 72 
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a caution to those self-righteous people, who take 
delight in reviling their less religious, or perhaps 
less outwardly observant neighbours. Such people, 
who are “righteous overmuch,” as Ecclesiastes calls 
them, are directed to show their piety, not by look- 
ing down with supercilious glance upon their less 
pious neighbours, but by remonstrating with them 
privately, and by gently winning them over to the 
path of virtue. 


The Duty of Purity 


I have already quoted at the commencement of 
this chapter the Commandment, “ Thou shalt be 
perfect with the Lord thy God,” * and though there 
are very many ordinances which relate to the 
subject of moral purity, this one comprehends all 
the rest. For it enjoins us to be modest, chaste, 
and pure; it bids husband and wife to be faithful 
to each other; it bids us to be decent in our con- 
duct, demeanour, and conversation, and even in 
our thoughts, and so to “ be perfect with the Lord.” 

It is just in such points as these that the virtue 
of the Jewish race has always been pre-eminent ; 
for the true Jew ever remembers that an All-seeing 
Eye is watching him, and carefully noting his every 
deed, word, and thought. 


The Duty of Forgiveness 


Most difficult of all private duties is the duty of 
forgiveness ; for forgiveness is not always within 
our control. Still, we are commanded: “Thou 


1 Deut. xviii. 13. 
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shalt not avenge nor bear any grudge against the 
children of thy people, but thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself: I am the Lord;”? and a 
little consideration will show that forgiveness of an 
enemy is a duty that we owe equally to God, to 
ourselves, and to our fellow-creature. 

To God, because He who is Omnipotent can 
avenge our cause if He will; and if we ourselves 
retaliate, we seem to doubt His justice, His power, 
or His will to defend us. “Say not thou, I will 
recompense evil, but wait on the Lord, and He 
shall save thee.” ? To ourselves it is a duty to 
forgive ; for the sooner an injury is forgotten, the 
better for our own peace of mind; moreover, by 
forgiving others, we make ourselves worthy of for- 
giveness by the Almighty. “To the merciful, God 
will show Himself merciful.” * To our enemy it is 
also a duty; for we give him the opportunity of 
making us amends, and so enable him to blot out 
his sin against us; for, enemy though he be, he is 
our neighbour, and we have been taught, “ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 


‘‘Be noble, and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own.’ 4 


The act of forgiveness is the highest charity, the 
greatest kindness of man to his fellow. To give 
alms to the poor, to help the distressed, to be kind 
to the stranger are all easy and pleasant duties ; 


1 Lev.; xix. 18. 2 Prov. xx. 22. 
3 Ps, xviii. 25. * Lowell. 
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but to love our enemy so far as to forego vengeance 
and bear him no grudge, is the highest form of 
virtue, because it is so much at variance with our 
strongest impulses." 


Kindness to Animals 


The Bible tells us that God gave man “ dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, 
and over the cattle, and over“every creeping thing 
that creepeth upon the earth.” ” 

But in assigning to him this proud position, He 
imposed upon him certain duties and restrictions, 
intended to confine his power within reasonable 
limits. Man was to have control over the animal 
creation, but he was to remember. that all birds 
and beasts and fishes and creeping things were yet 
God’s creatures, all alike objects of His loving care. 

Accordingly the Law impresses upon us the duty 
of kindness to animals. For seven days after birth, 
no animal was permitted to be taken away from its 
mother. If an animal had to be slaughtered, it 
might not be killed on the same day as one of its 
young,‘ lest perchance the one might see the suffer- 
ing of the other. An ox was not permitted to be 
muzzled while treading out the corn,® lest it might 

1 The Founder of Christianity, in a certain address to his 
disciples, is reported to have said: ‘‘ Ye have heard that it hath 
been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy. 
But I say unto you, Love your enemies.” But nowhere in our 
Bible are we enjoined to hate our enemies ; on the contrary, 
we are ordered to forgive them. (See Prov. xxv. 21.) 


2 Gen. i. 26. 3 Lev. xxii. 27. 
4 Lev. xxii. 28. 5 Deut. xxv. 4. 
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be irritated at being prevented, in the presence of 
plenty, from satisfying its hunger. Nor was an ox 
permitted to be yoked with an ass at the plough,’ 
lest the pace or tension of one animal might over- 
tax the strength of the other. No animal might be 
worked on the Sabbath-day, so that even the poor 
dumb brute might share with man the blessing of 
rest. It was commanded that any one seeing an 
animal fall beneath its burden must render help to 
raise it.2 Even “if thou see the ass of him that 
hateth thee lying under his burden and wouldest 
forbear to help him, thou shalt surely help with 
him.” 2 It is pronounced to be a duty to lead 
back an animal that has strayed,* even if it be 
owned by an enemy.’ 

During the wanderings of the Israelites in the 
wilderness, all animals that were slaughtered for 
food had to be brought for that purpose to the door 
of the tabernacle, and it was unlawful to slay an 
animal elsewhere. The blood of the slaughtered 
animal was sprinkled on the altar, and the fat was 
burnt.¢ In this manner the act of slaying an 
animal for food was dignified and promoted to a 
religious act, and there was no chance of any 
wanton cruelty. When the Israelites reached the 
Promised Land, this restriction was removed, and 
they were allowed to slay animals anywhere. 

The law, which thus first gave to the priests the 
province of slayers of the cattle, probably gave rise 
to the custom always prevalent among the Jews, 


1 Deut. xxii. Io. 2 Deut. xxii. 4. 3 Exod: Gexills 5. 
4 Deut. xxii. I. 5 Exod. xxiii. 4. 6 Lev. xvii. 2-6. 
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even down to the present time, of appointing 
men of high religious character as slaughterers of 
animals used for food. The best guarantee was 
thus afforded that the prescribed rules should be 
conscientiously observed, and also that the animal 
should be slain with the least possible pain. 

The Jew consequently does not indulge in that 
kind of sport which consists of killing. He does 
not shoot pigeons, grouse, and pheasants for the 
mere pleasure of taking deadly aim at them. The 
animals he requires for food he causes to be slain by 
the most expert, thus avoiding all needless torture. 

If we are asked why we have so many laws for 
the protection of animals from cruelty, we may 
teply that the laws enjoining kindness to dumb 
animals form only part of the great Law of Love 

_which the Pentateuch inculcates.1. If man be 
taught by these laws to be kind to dumb animals, 
will he not all the more be kind to his fellow-men ? 
Will not he who spares pain to his ox, spare pain 
also to his servant, and treat his dependants with 
kindness and with brotherly love ? 

1 The same humane teaching is to be found in the Book of 


Proverbs: “‘ A righteous man regardeth the life of his beast” 
(Prov. xii. 10). 


CHAPTER XI 
SANITARY LAWS 


Tue laws relating to health are too numerous to 
mention in detail; and it will be sufficient to treat 
of them in their broad outlines only. 

The main principles of the laws of purification, as 
laid down in Leviticus and Numbers, appear to be 
that, as infectious diseases are mostly communi- 
cated by contact, all cases of infection are to be 
isolated ; that all contact with any centre of in- 
fection is to be avoided; that when such contact 
has been unavoidable, there must be, first, segrega- 
tion, to prevent the spread of infection, and finally 
purification, before the infected person is re-admitted 
into society. 

Every corpse was considered a possible centre of 
infection. Hence, those who touched a corpse,’ or 
who were under the same roof as a corpse,” or who 
touched a grave,® had to purify themselves on the 
third day, and it was not till the seventh day that 
they were declared clean, after having again puri- 
fied themselves, washed their clothes, and bathed 
themselves in water.* 


1 Num. xix. II, 12. 2 Num. xix. 14. 3 Num. xix. 16. 
4 It is quite likely that (as students of comparative religion 


have declared) some of these laws originated in previously 
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In quite recent time, medical men have come to 
the conclusion that infectious diseases can only be 
stamped out by the most careful system of isola- 
tion. Nevertheless, it will be seen that the sanitary 
laws of the Pentateuch clearly enforce this prin- 
ciple, and point to isolation as the first duty in- 
cumbent on a patient suffering from communicable 
disease, or on a person bearing the germs, or even 
the possible germs, of infection ; and it is declared 
that he who “ purifieth not himself defileth the 
tabernacle of the Lord; and that soul shall be cut 
off from Israel.” ! 

The great scourge of the East was, and in many 
places still is, leprosy ; and in the thirteenth chap- 
ter of Leviticus will be found the most exact and 
stringent rules for the prevention of the spread of this 
malady by contagion or infection. Infected clothing 
was burnt;? an infected house had to be first 
emptied, the infected parts of the building removed, 
and the walls scraped. Then, if the infection proved 
chronic, the whole house had to be razed to the 
ground, and the materials removed to an unclean 
place never to be used again.* The priest acted as 
physician. It was he who had to declare the 
patient, the garment, or the house clean or un- 
clean. Before the re-admission of the leper into 
society, certain sacrificial rites had to be per- 
formed; but, above all, certain ablutions had to 


existing customs, some superstitious, and some arising from 
fear. If so, the Mosaic Code regulated those customs, and 
brought them within proper and useful limitations. 

1 Num. xix. 13. 2 Lev. xiii. 55, 57. 3 Lev. xiv. 33-45. 
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be made by the patient, and his hair had to be 
shaved off. 

In these times, when cleanliness is known to be 
an essential condition of health, it will not be a 
subject of surprise to find the washing of the clothes 
and the bathing of the flesh with water ordained 
as material acts of purification.1 If these simple 
remedies alone had been prescribed for the preven- 
tion of infection, they would doubtless have been 
disregarded and neglected ; for there is a tendency 
of the uneducated mind to respect a remedy of a 
complex, and to disregard one of a simple, kind ; 
just as we find that Naaman ? doubted the efficacy 
of the seven simple ablutions in the Jordan, pre- 
scribed by Elisha as a cure for his leprosy, because 
the cure was not accompanied by any incantation 
or ceremonial. 

But probably this was not the only reason why 
the ablutions were accompanied by priestly rites. 
It must be remembered that many diseases take 
their origin in intemperance, excess, and other in- 
fractions of the moral law. So it was a salutary 
act to bring the influences of religion to bear upon 
the patient, not only with the object of impressing 
upon him the need of an amended life, but of re- 
minding him that, though God delegates His heal- 
ing powers to man, the Great Physician is God 


1 It is worthy of note that the English adage, “‘ Cleanliness is 
next to godliness,” has its parallel in the Mishnah, where we find 


precisely the same sentiment in the proverb, "3'? M82!) nvpa 
M9, “ Outward cleanliness leads to inward purity’ (Sotah, 
ix. I5). 2 2 Kings v. 11. 
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Himself, to whom we owe life and health and every 
blessing. 

The law for the disposal of excremental matter 1 
by burial in the earth is truly a remarkable one, 
and the most enlightened researches of modern 
science have proved its wisdom. The modern 
system which permits such matter to discharge 
into and pollute our rivers, though it has been 
scientifically carried out by a complex arrangement 
of drainage, and at an enormous cost, is now ac- 
knowledged to be a gigantic blunder; and the best 
authorities are now of opinion—an opinion that has, 
in some places, been carried into practice—that, 
though storm-waters should be led into the rivers, 
sewage should be led into the earth, to enrich the 
soil, and reproduce the food whence it takes its 
origin—a recognition of the wisdom of the Mosaic 
ordinance last cited. 

We have already referred to the law which de- 
clared unclean all who touched a corpse, or a grave, 
or who happened to be under the same roof as a 
corpse, and which required their purification before 
they could be re-admitted into society. But the 
law was much more stringent as regards the priests. 
These were not permitted to come near a corpse 
under any condition, except on the death of a near 
relative, namely, a parent, wife, child, brother, or 
unmarried sister ;2 and, even in these exceptional 
circumstances, they had to be purified, and to 
temain apart for seven days.® 


1 Deut. xxiii. 12, 13. 2 Lev. xxi. 1-3. 
8 Ezek. xliv. 26. 
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The sanitary importance of this rule must be 
clear, seeing that in the East the diseases most 
prevalent are contagious; that a corpse, which in 
warm climates decomposes rapidly, is a highly 
probable source of infection; and that the priests, 
being also the physicians, if allowed to touch the 
dead, might communicate mortal disease from the 
dead to the living. But these laws, which seem to 
regard the human corpse as a subject of unclean- 
ness (a point of view rather repugnant to modern 
ideas), have a further meaning, far beyond their 
sanitary significance. 

Our people have always regarded their dead with 
the greatest respect and veneration. The careful 
watching of the corpse from the moment of death 
till the funeral hour, the reverent ablution of the 
dead, the following of the remains to the grave with 
all marks of respect, regardless of the rank or 
station of the deceased, and the rule which assigns 
to each corpse, even to that of a pauper, a sepa- 
rate grave as an everlasting possession—all these 
customs, indicating an affectionate tenderness for 
the dead, seem strangely at variance with those 
Mosaic laws which treat the human corpse as a 
thing defiling him that touches it. What, then, 
can be the object of these laws, apart from their 
sanitary purpose ? 

A glance at the history of certain ancient nations, 
and even at the customs of some religions of our 
own day, will furnish us with a reply. In ancient 
Egypt, the country where the Israelites had so long 
dwelt, the treatment of the dead was the great 
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absorbing thought of the living. To build a grand 
tomb for himself was the first thought of every 
wealthy Egyptian. The greatest pains were taken 
to preserve the bodies of the dead. The more 
perishable parts were removed, and the body em- 
balmed, wrapped tightly in bands of linen to pre- 
vent the access of air; and the preservation of the 
body from decay was considered essential to the 
happiness of the departed soul. The chief books in 
the Egyptian literature were those relating to the 
funeral ritual. Before the tombs of the Egyptians, 
altars were erected, and on these altars their rela- 
tives offered sacrifices. In times of difficulty or 
danger they would consult the dead, and pray for 
their intervention, or for their advice. The privi- 
lege of burial was not allowed to all. According 
to Champollion, those who were declared by the 
forty-two judges, upon good evidence, unworthy of 
interment in the City of the Dead, were refused 
burial, and had to be kept for ever by their families, 
standing upright in closed coffins against a wall 
inside their houses, a lasting disgrace to their 
relatives. Poor people who died in debt were 
refused burial; and, at one time, a creditor could 
make his debtor give as security the mummy of 
his father.1 The City of the Dead was under the 
control of the priests of Egypt, who had high privi- 
leges, and possessed one-third of the land. Their 
influence over the people was enormous, chiefly 
derived from their power either to award honours 
or to offer indignities to the dead. At one period 
1 Herodotus, II. 136. 
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of Egyptian history they assumed to themselves the 
rank and rights of gods. The huge burial-places 
erected in Upper Egypt for the kings and priests 
(and the kings of certain dynasties were always 
priests) contained temples where the worship of 
secondary gods took the place of the worship of 
Amun-Ra, the God of gods—the primitive Egyptian 
religion ; and thus we seé the evil resulting from 
the gigantic corpse-traffic, which became at last 
apparently the aim and end of religion in Egypt. 

No wonder that Jacob, fearful that his body 
might become an object of worship for future 
generations, exclaimed as a last request to his son, 
“Bury me not, I pray thee, in Egypt ;”’1 or that 
Joseph, with like apprehension, made the children 
of Israel swear that they would carry his remains 
from Egypt to Canaan2 

But you need not go back three thousand years 
to learn to what “base uses” the dead human 
body may be applied. In our own days there are 
superstitions as bad, and perhaps more mischievous. 
In the churches of Catholic countries will be found 
bones of so-called saints, who lived centuries ago, 
reverently preserved as relics, and kept as objects 
of idolatry. Many of these are alleged by the 
priests to be capable of working miraculous cures 
even now; and as the priests hold aloft these 
human relics—perhaps a fleshless skull, or perhaps 
- a shrunken human hand, or perhaps only a single 
bone—with great pomp and ceremony, the as- 
sembled multitude bend the knee, and accord to 


1 Gen. xlvii. 29. 2 Gen. L.25; 
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these remains of frail mortality an adoration which 
should belong to the Supreme God alone. 

No wonder, then, that God should bid His people 
to regard human remains and the graves of the 
dead as unclean. No wonder that He should 
forbid His priests even to go near a dead body. 
If the priests might not go near a corpse, how 
much less might they consult the dead, or offer a 
spurious worship at their tombs, or present sacri- 
fices at their graves, or carry bits of old mortality 
before the eyes of an ignorant multitude, or work 
pretended miracles with the fragment of a corpse ? 

When one calls to mind the fearful struggles 
that have taken place to obtain possession of the 
bodies of so-called saints, and to hold domination 
over certain sepulchres called by some “ holy,” one 
cannot but admire with rapt wonder the Divine 
foresight whereby al/ sepulchres were declared un- 
holy and unclean, and whereby, when our great 
legislator, Moses, died, his burial was so arranged 
that ‘““no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this 
day? 

Not of the dead, as dead, are we to think.? Not 
upon the body, mouldering in corruption, are we 
to ponder ; for even the mummy, embalmed with 


1 Deut. xxxiv. 6. 

2 “ T care not,” said Socrates to his friends, ‘“‘ what you think 
of my body after death, if only you do not think that J am 
there.’’—PLato’s Phedon. 

Renan tells us that ‘‘ when Mahomet expired, Omar quitted 
the tent, sword in hand, and threatened to strike the head off 
any one who dared to affirm that the prophet had ceased to live i 
(Les A pétres). 
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costly care, and wrapped in richest cerements, 
must pass to dust; but on the sfirit of the de- 
parted are we to bestow our thoughts; on their 
example and their influence; on their worth and 
on their work;! and if we would think of our 
beloved dead as they are, let us think of them as 
disembodied spirits, rejoicing in the presence of 
their Maker, working His will in the better world, 
as they worked His will in this. 


The laws relating to food (although to some 
extent also laws of outward distinction) may be 
all classed under the head of sanitary laws; for 
they may be fairly considered to have been ordained 
in the interests of health, moral and physical. 

When, according to the early Bible narrative, 
God blessed Noah and his sons after the flood, He 
delivered into their hand the whole animal world, 


1 In the words of the Talmud, D'YYD orpyayd niva? poy ps 
DPINSt 1 70, “ The righteous need no monument : their deeds 


are their best memorials” (Talm. Jerus. Shekalim, 6). We may 
also quote here Dean Stanley’s beautiful verses :— 


“O Life! Thou too art sweet : 
Thou breath’st the fragrant breath 
Of those whom even the hope to meet 
Can cheer the gate of Death. 


Life is the scene their presence lighted ; 
Its every hour and place 

Is with dear thought of them united, 
Irradiate with their grace. 


There lie the duties small and great 
Which we from them inherit ; 

There spring the aims that lead us straight 
To their celestial spirit.” 
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and told them, “ Every moving thing that liveth 
shall be food for you, even as the green herb, have 
I given you all things. But flesh with the life 
thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall ye not 
eat.?1 In those early days, there were no dietary 
restrictions but these two: a living animal might 
not be mutilated to afford food,’ and the blood of 
an animal might not be eaten. 

These laws were repeated by Moses, but with 
far greater detail and circumstance. We find in 
Leviticus,’ “‘ Moreover, ye shall eat no manner of 
blood, whether it be of fowl or of beast, in any of 
your dwellings. Whatsoever soul it be that eateth 
any manner of blood, even that soul shall be cut 
off from his people.” With even greater stringency 
is the law repeated later: “ Whatsoever man there 
be of the house of Israel, or of the strangers that 
sojourn among you, that eateth any manner of 
blood, I will even set my face against that soul that 
eateth blood, and will cut him off from among his 
people. For the life of the flesh is in the blood ; 
and-I have given it to you upon the altar to make 
an atonement for your souls; for it is the blood 
that maketh an atonement for the soul. Therefore 
I said unto the children of Israel, No soul of you 
shall eat blood, neither shall any stranger that 
sojourneth among you eat blood.” # In Deutero- 

1 Gen. ix. 3, 4. 

2 Travellers relate that it is not uncommon for savage wander 
ing tribes, reduced to hunger during a march, to cut out and eat 
slices of their beasts of burden. Even the Abyssinians still 


follow this odious practice. 
3 Lev. vii. 26, 27. 4 Lev. xvii. 10, II, 12. 
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nomy the same injunction is repeated: “‘ Only ye 
shall not eat the blood; ye shall pour it upon 
the earth as water.” ! And further in the same 
chapter ? we are told, “ Only be sure that thou eat 
not the blood, for the blood is the life, and thou 
mayest not eat the life with the flesh. Thou shalt 
not eat it; thou shalt pour it on the earth as water. 
Thou shalt not eat it, that it may go well with 
thee, and with thy children after thee.” 

What can be the object of this prohibition, so 
stringently and so frequently repeated ? The Bible 
gives us-as one reason that the blood was used 
upon the altar as an atonement sacrifice ;_ but this 
cannot be the sole, or even the chief, reason; for 
with regard to the bulk of the blood shed in the 
slaughter of beasts for food, namely, the blood of 
animals not killed at the door of the Tabernacle,’ 
the Israelites were told to pour it on the earth as 
water. 

The full, and absolutely certain, reason must 
remain a mystery, until the great problem of life 
is solved. We know nothing of the mystery of 
vital action; but we know that the blood is the 
vehicle of life to the animal frame—the circulating 
medium, maintaining vitality in every organ of the 
body, and feeding the brain, the fountain of thought 
and action. We know, from the ascertained influ- 
ence of certain narcotics, that what passes into the 
blood after the processes of digestion, affects the 


1 Deut. xii. 16. 2 Deut xii. 23, 24. 

3 Deut. xii! 15, 16, 

4 The footnote (4) to page 210 applies also to some extent to 
the laws relating to blood. 
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brain; sometimes acting on the intellectual, and 
sometimes on the moral, qualities of man; some- 
times weakening and sometimes stimulating those 
powers; sometimes depriving him of volition, and 
converting him into a sort of sentient feather, the 
sport of the slightest impulse, without a will or a 
wish of his own. How the brain is acted upon, we 
know not; but we know enough to feel sure that 
what we eat and drink does affect the mental and 

| spiritual part of man. What, then, is more probable 

than that, if the blood of a brute animal—that 
blood which is its life—enters our frame, some of 
the qualities of that animal may become communi- 
cated to us through its blood, and that part of the 
nature of the animal may thus enter our nature, 
and debase and brutalise us ? 

Experience lends a strong probability to this 
view ; and, if the view be correct, the precepts so 
strongly prohibiting blood are easily understood. 

Our traditional mode of slaughtering cattle, by 
cutting the throat, was evidently ordained for the 
purpose of draining from the body of the animal 
the greatest possible quantity of blood; and the 
custom adopted in observant Jewish households, 

of steeping meat in water for half-an-hour and 
keeping it afterwards strewn with salt for an hour 
before cooking it, has, doubtless, for its object the 
extraction of any blood still remaining. 

When we further examine the laws prohibiting 
the use of certain animals for food, the leading 
principle of those laws seems to be that all animals 
which themselves feed on blood are pronounced 
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unclean, and are prohibited. No quadruped might 
be eaten except such as had cloven feet, and also 
chewed the cud. Such animals as had only one of 
these characteristics (such as the camel, the shaphan,} 
the hare, and the swine) were regarded as unclean ; 
their carcases might not even be touched, much 
less might they be used for food. The law, limit- 
ing the eatable animals to cloven-footed ruminants 
only, excluded the whole range of carnivora, or 
animals that eat flesh. Flesh-eating animals are, 
of necessity, blood-eating animals; so it is not 
difficult to see why they are prohibited. 

No fish might be eaten except such as had fins 
and scales.?, Twenty species of birds are also 
enumerated ® as unclean, and forbidden as food. 
All worms and creeping things, and all insects, 
with the few exceptions enumerated, are also 
prohibited ; and it is quite possible, although not 
absolutely capable of proof, that nearly all those 
prohibited animals are, in some degree, carnivorous, 
and consequently sanguinivorous, or blood-eating. 

It would be impossible, apart from this last con- 
sideration, and with our present limited knowledge, 
to assign a special sanitary reason for the prohibi- 
tion of each one of these animals. We know but 
little of the habits of most animals, and we know 
absolutely nothing of their inner life. But, inas- 
much as all the prohibited animals are described 
as unclean, there is probably something in their 

1 Probably the jerboa ; mistranslated “ coney ” in the Autho- 


rised Version. 
ALLE V.! x1540; 10: 3 Lev. xi. 13-19. 4 Lev. xi. 22. 
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structure and habits rendering them unwholesome 
as objects of human food. The filthy habits of the 
swine, and the shocking diseases to which it is 
liable, and which it engenders in those who feed on 

i} it, are very well known ; and in modern times it 

has been thoroughly recognised by scientific medical 
men that swine’s flesh is unwholesome food, even 
if the animal itself may have been healthy when 
slain. Swine will eat any garbage, however decom- 
posed, and they have even been known to devour 
their own young. The forbidden birds include 
several which are known to live on carrion of the 
filthiest kind, and to delight in blood. Judging the 
unknown from the known, all the forbidden animals 
may be considered as unwholesome ; and the Law 
wisely describes them as abominations, not even to 
be touched, when dead, much less eaten. 

Certain kinds of fat (229), specified by tradition, 
and including the particular fat used for sacrifice,! 
were forbidden to be eaten; as was also the flesh 
of any animal that was accidentally wounded, or 
that died of disease.2 This last precept has given 
rise to the excellent traditional practice among the 
Jewish people, that all animals slain for food must 
be “searched *—the vitals being examined by 
skilled persons, with the object of ascertaining 
whether the animal was free from disease. In case 
of disease being discovered, the animal is pro- 
nounced unfit for food (7578). 

The law also forbids us to “seethe a kid in its 
mother’s milk.” The word "7! (gedt), translated 


1 Lev. iii. 17-3 vii. 23. 2 Exod. xxii. 31; Deut. xiv. 21. 
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“kid,” here means the young of any mammal. 
The command seems at first sight a strange one ; 
and its meaning has been questioned by many of 
the most learned commentators. It is repeated 
three times in the Pentateuch;1! in the first two 
places in connection with the offerings, and only in 
the last in connection with the dietary laws. It is 
not found among the dietary laws of Leviticus ; 
whence it has been supposed by some to have prin- 
cipally reference to a sacrificial rite. The great 
Maimonides (himself a physician of eminence) con- 
siders the prohibition to be solely a sanitary one, 
as he regards the mixture of flesh and milk too 
indigestible a food ; * but the more probable reason 
is that given by Abarbanel,? who represents that 
there is something cruel and repugnant to natural 
sentiment in boiling a young animal in the milk 
that was destined for its own nourishment; and 
he sees an analogy between this precept and that 
which forbade the killing of any animal and its 
progeny on the same day. 

Strange as it may appear, it is certain that even 
now it is a custom among the Arabs of the desert 
to eat kid boiled in goat’s milk ; and Porter relates, 
in his “ Giant Cities of Bashan,” how this dish is 
offered to travellers as a great delicacy. It is also 
equally certain that the Jews have always ab- 
stained from such an unnatural mixture of food. 
According to traditional interpretation, the precept 


1 Exod, xxiii. 19 ; Exod. xxxiv. 26; and Deut. xiv. 21. 
2 Moreh Nebuchim, iii. 48. 
* Commentary on Exod. xxiii. 19. 
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forbids the eating of meat or any preparation of 
meat with milk or anything prepared from milk. 

Apart from the sanitary considerations, which 
most probably lie at the root of all the dietary 
restrictions of our people, there is another con- 
sideration—the moral influence which such laws 
exercise, by reason of the restraints which they 
place on our appetites. That the Jews are distin- 
guished for temperance, is universally acknow- 
ledged. As social and convivial in their habits 
as any of their fellow-citizens, our people are yet 
moderate in their enjoyments; and drunkenness, 
the great and overwhelming curse of this country, 
finds no place among the vices of the Jews. For 
this immunity from the evil of intemperance, 
freedom from many of those diseases which affect 
other races, and a remarkable longevity, we may 
well regard ourselves as indebted to our dietary 
laws; which, while they permit us to enjoy in 
moderation the good things of life, place a curb 
on our appetites so habitually as to render modera- 
tion our second nature. 

The “‘ dietary laws” are indeed in the Bible part 
of the Law of Holiness which was enjoined on the 
people of Israel. In external habit and internal 
spirit Israel was to be holy. Judaism conceives of 
religion neither as something external only, nor as 
something spiritual only; it conceives of religion 
as both. Body and soul are to be united in the 
service of God. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE HISTORICAL FASTS AND FEASTS 


Every nation that has a history has certain anni- 
versaries which are marked as red-letter days in 
its calendar. But most nations willingly or wilfully 
forget their past misfortunes, their self-love and 
vanity prompting them to hold in remembrance 
only their glories. 

With us it is different. Not that our self-love 
and vanity are less than our neighbours’. But our 
history is different. For since we lost the land of 
our inheritance, our history has been, with few 
and comparatively short exceptions, one long tale 
of persecution and humiliation. Now and then, 
indeed, the black clouds have broken, and the sun 
has burst resplendent through the mists, driving 
away for a little while the dark shadows which 
enveloped us; but too soon the bright orb was 
hidden from view, and “a horror of great dark- 
ness,” blacker than ever, fell upon us. 

And now again, thanks to God, we Jews, in this 
happy country, and in other parts of the civilised 
world, luxuriate in the sunshine of fortune. We 
here live in peace and liberty, our lives and pro- 
perty secure, and, if it were not for the persecu- 
tions of our brethren in Russia and other barbarous 
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countries, we should be apt to regard our past sad 
history almost as a frightful nightmare, scarcely as 
a series of real facts. 

But in good and in evil times, it has been the 
custom of our people, as each anniversary came 
round, to praise God for good and evil alike,} 
to celebrate our past glories with heartfelt grati- 
tude, and to call to mind our past sufferings 
with lamentations indeed, but equally with a voice 
of thanksgiving. For in darkness or in light, in 
sorrow or in joy, the Jew still felt himself the sur- 
viving heir to a precious heritage, and, confident 
in the future of his race, was grateful if he only 
lived—no matter how—lived to transmit to unborn 
generations that heritage in all its purity. 

Four of these sad anniversaries are not only his- 
torical but biblical. They are mentioned as fasts 
in the Book of Zechariah *—the 17th day of Tamuz 
(nenz Wy mp3), the oth day of Ab (3NB myn), 
the 3rd day of Tishri amor diy), and the roth day 
of Tebeth (N202 Wy). 

The fast of Tamuz commemorates the taking of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon ; 
the fast of Ad—the saddest anniversary of all— 
the destruction of the First Temple by Nebuchad- 

1 SBD Oy TIBY OYD AVIV AP OW IM, «te is our 
duty to praise God equally for the evil and for the good” 
(Berachot, 54, a). 2 Zech. viii. 19. 

® Although, according to Jeremiah (chap. xxxix. 2), the con- 
quest of Jerusalem, prior to the destruction of the First Temple, 
took place on the ninth day of the fourth month, yet the fast 
is kept on the seventeenth, because on that day Jerusalem was 


taken by the Romans, just before the destruction of the Second 
Temple. 
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nezzar, and the destruction of the Second Temple 
by Titus, the Roman General. The fast of Geda- 
liah on the 3rd day of Tishri is the anniversary of 
the murder of Gedaliah, chief of the remnant of 
our people, who clung to Judea after the destruc- 
tion of the First Temple.' From that date, the 
independence of the Jews ceased, until the restora- 
tion in the days of Cyrus. The fast of Tebeth 
commemorates the commencement of the siege of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. 

Reading these dry details, which seem a mere 
catalogue of misfortunes, it is difficult to realise 
their full import. But if you will read for your- 
selves the narrative of the destruction of the First 
Temple, as detailed in the last chapter of the second 
Book of Kings, and in the last chapter of the 
second Book of Chronicles, and the history of the 
siege of Jerusalem by Titus, as described by 
Josephus, you may form some idea of the horrors 
attending these national calamities, when the city 
was consumed with famine, so that “‘ there was no 
bread for the people of the land,” when the be- 
siegers ruthlessly slew every one in the fated city, 
“and had no compassion upon young man or 
maiden, old man, or him that stooped for age.” 

Never in the world’s history has such a siege 
taken place as that which finally overthrew the 
sacred city; never has a city been so completely 
destroyed as was Jerusalem—destroyed so that 
scarcely a vestige of its ancient glory now remains, 
save a few cyclopean masses of masonry, the 


1 2 Kings xxv. 25. 
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foundations of its outer walls, and a few under- 
ground vaults, cisterns, and aqueducts, beneath or 
near the site of the sacred Temple-enclosure. 
Perhaps human nature is so constituted that we 
may find it hard to lament the loss of what we, per- 
sonally, never possessed ; and thus many thought- 
less people may smile when they are told to mourn 
for the loss of Jerusalem. But if you read in the 
Bible and in works of history and antiquities what 
Jerusalem was; if you read descriptions of her 
glorious Temple, and call to mind that that Temple 
was the place on all the earth selected to be God’s 
Holy House, the religious centre of our people, the 
admiration of surrounding nations, “ beautiful for 
situation, the joy of the whole earth” ;' when you 
remember that all this would now be ours, but for 
the sins of our forefathers and the tardiness of our 
own repentance; when you call to mind that, 
instead of that glorious heritage, we have nothing 
left to us but the Written Word—no land of our 
own, no Temple of our own—and that, on the 
site of the glorious Temple, mosques rear their 
proud heads, but no House of God where the 
Jew can worship the One and only God—then, 
perhaps, if you are a fervent Jew, you may realise 
what you have lost. And the fasts which recall 
that loss may seem to you wisely ordained com- 
memorations, inviting us to consider how best our 
Religion may again find its centre in the City that 
has been lost to us; how best we may contribute 
to our spiritual restoration by our recognition and 


1 Ps. -xiviit. 2. 
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practice of all that is noblest in the teachings of 
the prophets who foretold that restoration. 


Our past history is not all gloom. Our history 
is, indeed, too much a history of persecutions, but 
it is also a history full of providential escapes. 
Two of these marvellous escapes from dangers, 
which might have utterly exterminated us, but for 
the protecting hand of Providence, we celebrate by 
festivals of joy and gladness—the feast of Purim, 
and the feast of Hanucah. 

Who can read the Book of Esther without dis- 
cerning, in the wonderful chain of events therein 
related, the guiding hand of an all-directing Pro- 
vidence ? The historian has studiously avoided 
inserting anywhere in his narrative the name of 
God; for he wrote the chronicle equally for Jews 
and Persians; and the latter, who worshipped 
the sun-god Mithras, and paid allegiance to the 
secondary divinities of good and evil, Ormuzd and 
Ahriman, knew not the God of the Hebrews. But, 
though the Great Name is absent, we see every- 
where in this marvellous chronicle the directing 
Hand of Him who is the Guardian of Israel. 

Of late there has sprung up a school of thinkers 
and writers who, vainly seeking to erect history 
into a science, would make every event, small or 
great, an inevitable fact produced as a necessary 
consequence of an unerring law, independent of 
the will of man or the control of a governing 
Providence. 

But no one can read such a stirring history as 
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the Book of Esther presents, without feeling that 
this hard necessarian doctrine is at fault here, and 
that the ordinary sequence of events could never 
have produced the startling, and almost romantic, 
incidents to be found in the chronicle of Mordecai— 
incidents which crowd one on the other, till the 
climax at length brings the doomed children of 
Israel out of the depth of despair, and places them 
on the pinnacle of salvation and triumph. Many 
historians have remarked that the unexpected 
always occurs. Perhaps the “always” is an 
exaggeration; but the aphorism, which is not so 
very far from the truth, shows the falsity of the 
necessarian doctrine, and points to the existence of 
a controlling Power, who shapes the destinies of 
men and nations, and who reigns superior to any 
fixed law of sequence understood by imperfect and 
short-sighted man. 

Goethe truly says: ‘‘ That which in the enter- 
prises of human beings transcends all calculation, 
and which is apt to show its power most precisely 
when human nature is lifting itself most proudly— 
what men call cHANCE—this is just GOD, who in 
this incomprehensible way invades our little sphere 
with His Omnipotence, and disturbs our grandest 
plans, by the intrusion of what to us is a mere 
accident, but to Him is part of an all-embracing 
bond.” 

When, then, we celebrate the Feast of Purim, as 
did our rescued forefathers in Shushan, “ with light 
and gladness, and joy and honour,” we must keep 
foremost in our mind the recognition of God’s 
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government of the world; and when we read the 
Book of Esther, we must note with wonder and 
admiration how a despised Jew and Jewess be- 
came, by rare acts of courage and self-devotion, 
the saviours of their nation; how, when they had 
reached the summit of earthly fame and power, 
their great anxiety was to place on record an im- 
perishable memorial of their marvellous escape ; 
and how, finally, the Jew Mordecai, raised to the 
post of first minister to the king of one hundred 
and twenty-seven provinces, though “‘ next to the 
king,” yet remained steadfast to his faith and race, 
“great among the Jews” and “‘ seeking the welfare 
of his people.” } 


The events that gave rise to the Feast of 
Hanucah, or Dedication, are described in full detail 
in the Books of the Maccabees, which will be found 
in the Apocrypha. About the facts contained in 
the Books of the Maccabees there can be no doubt, 
as they receive ample confirmation from other his- 
torical sources. 

About two centuries before the Romans de- 
stroyed the Second Temple, Judea was ravaged by 
the army of Antiochus Epiphanes, King of Syria, 
who penetrated to Jerusalem, and even took pos- 
session of the sanctuary. Resistance seemed use- 
less. The priests fled from the Temple, and the 
Syrians there set up their idolatrous worship, with 
all its foul abominations. They then tried to 
convert the Jews to their own shameful religion. 
The ordinances of Judaism were proscribed, the 


1 Esther x. 3. 
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worship of God was forbidden, and all were ordered, 
upon pain of death, to bow down before the idols 
of the Syrians. Thousands of Jews died the death 
of martyrs, because they persisted in clinging to 
their own religion. Many, weakened by privations 
and torture, became, or pretended to become, con- 
verts to heathenism, and many fled to distant parts 
of Judea, taking refuge in the mountain caverns. 

All seemed hopeless, and it appeared as if Jews 
and Judaism were about to vanish for ever from 
the face of the earth, when suddenly there arose 
a family of priests, who took upon themselves the 
apparently impossible task of resisting the idola- 
trous invaders. These heroes, consisting of an old 
man, named Mattathias, and his five sons, were the 
Maccabees,' or Hasmoneans ; and they commenced 
their work of salvation for Israel by bidding de- 
fiance to the Syrians, when they invaded Modin, 
their village home. For at Modin the invaders 
had set up altars for the worship of their idols, 
and these the Maccabees, jealous for the True 
God, indignantly swept away. 

The Syrians, accustomed everywhere to receive 
submission, were amazed at this boldness, and 
tried to bribe Mattathias and his sons, by promises 
of honours and riches, to yield to the king’s com- 


1 The name Maccabee is said to have been derived from the 
initial letters of the words, * pone np 9, “Who is like 
unto Thee among the mighty, O Lord ?”’—the alleged inscrip- 
tion on the banner of Judas, son of Mattathias. Originally, 
only Judas himself bore the title, and it is generally assumed 
that it is derived from NIpd= Hammer. So Charles Martel 
was named from his battle-axe, and Edward I. was called 
“ Scotorum malleus.” 


———— 
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mands, and to embrace the idolatrous religion. 
But the Maccabees indignantly refused ; and rally- 
ing around them a handful of villagers, whom they 
had inspired with a patriotism and religious fervour 
like their own, they engaged in battle with the 
hosts of Syria, and, though outnumbered to an 
enormous extent, conquered. 

No sooner had they thus gained their first 
victory, than the Maccabees re-established the 
worship of the True God, and then proceeded to 
organise a small army with which to liberate their 
country. But the old priest, Mattathias, did not 
live to see the end of the conflict. He died, 
leaving his sons to continue the task he had com- 
menced, and inciting them by his last words to the 
work of regenerating and reviving the nation and 
the religion he loved so well. The sons fought like 
lions. Everywhere the little handful of Jewish 
patriots, conquered. Legion after legion of the 
Syrians, led by the most renowned generals of 
King Antiochus, fell in battle, struck down by the 
small band of Maccabee soldiers. Nothing could 
withstand the prowess of these Jewish heroes ; 
and after a succession of victories, unbroken by a 
single reverse, they marched to Jerusalem, deter- 
mined to crown their glories by rescuing the Holy 
City from the pagan hands that had desecrated the 
Sanctuary. Here again they were victorious ; for 
they drove out the Syrians from Jerusalem, once 
more regained possession of the Sacred Temple ; 
and the remnants of the hosts of Antiochus gradu- 
ally retired from Palestine. 
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Then, the soldiers’ work over, the priests’ work, 
| the purification of the desecrated Temple, began. 
Every vestige of the idolatrous worship was re- 
moved; new altars were built, new holy vessels 
were set up, the lights on the sacred candlestick 
were once more kindled, and the ancient worship 
of the Most High was re-established. Then was 
celebrated the first ‘“‘ Feast of Dedication’ with 
great rejoicing. It lasted eight days; and it was 
ordained that, for ever after, the Jews should cele- 
brate as a festival this wonderful escape and the 
religious revival that followed it. 

How it is celebrated, you all know. For eight 
nights observant Jews illumine their homes with 
festive lights; commencing with one, and adding 
one daily till eight lights are reached ; and when 
these lights are kindled, joyful hymns of thanks- 
giving are sung to celebrate the salvation of Israel 
by the hands of the Maccabees. 

The lesson taught by Hanucah is similar to that 
taught by Purim—the recognition of the Hand of 
God in human history and human destiny. One 
can well imagine the worldly-wise of the Maccabee 
age laughing at the temerity of Judas and his 
brothers, when they, with their handful of villagers, 
ill-clad, unpractised in the arts of war, and deficient 
in the implements of battle, went to fight the hosts 
of Syrian soldiers; just as Goliath laughed at the 
stripling David, and just as, in the last century, 
the worldly-wise of many nations predicted failure 
to the small band of Italian patriots who under- 
took the liberation of their country. 
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‘But Providence is superior to earthly force, and 
skill, and numbers — Providence, whose guiding 
Hand we see in every page of History. This 
Providence rules the world— 

“with good 
Still overcoming evil, and by small 
Accomplishing great things; by things deemed weak 
Subverting worldly strong and worldly wise.” 
—WMilton. 

And thus, this wonderful episode of our deliver- 
ance from the Syrian yoke shows us how Provi- 
dence selects as instruments, not always the 
powerful and strong, but sometimes even the 
weakest, humblest, and poorest, to work His Will. 
To regenerate an expiring nation, to revive the 
fast-dying~embers of a glorious religion, and to 
restore its influence, He selects the poor, weak, old 
priest, and his five sons—inhabitants of an obscure 
village of Palestine. These were to be the saviours 
of their people. These were to inspire their fol- 
lowers with the courage of lions to meet and con- 
quer an enemy many times stronger than they. 
These were to rekindle the fire of religious zeal 
among their fellow-Jews. These were to drive out 
the idolater and to restore the true religion. “ Not 
by might, nor by power, but by my spirit, saith the 
Lord of Hosts.” } 


1 Zech. iv. 6. I may here appropriately quote the words of 
the German philosopher-poet Herder: ‘‘ Israel was and is the 
most remarkable people on the earth. In its fortunes and mis- 
fortunes, its failures and successes, in its glory and in its shame, it 
is alike so unique and wonderful, that I hold the history, the art, 
the existence of this people to be a most indubitable proof of 
the Providence of God in the world”’ (Ideen, Il. p. 249). 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE FUTURE LIFE 


No question concerns man more than the question 
of the future life. Life is so short, Eternity so 
long, that the one absorbing thought of life might 
well be, How shall we spend Eternity ° 

And yet, happily for ourselves, this is not the one 
absorbing thought. To every one, even to those on 
the brink of the grave, life has many interests ; 
and the present moment is ever patamount in im- 
portance. When God made man of the dust of the 
earth, He meant him to have earthly interests, so 
that he might fulfil his mission as part of the work 
of creation.’ If all men were to pass their lives 
like monks or fakirs, spending all their time in 
penance, prayer, and contemplation, neglectful of 
their duties as members of the human family, there 
would soon be an end to the human race, and the 
Divine project of creation would, so far as humanity 
is concerned, be frustrated. 

Therefore, God endowed man with strong ap- 
petites, and tastes, and ambitions, that—held in 
proper restraint—they might serve as a spur to 
healthy action of heart and brain, giving a zest 


z papa {3 aoa NS D3 “ Also he hath set the world in 
their heart” (Eccles. iii. 11). 
237 
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to life, and making life a thing to be enjoyed. An 
ever-present thought of death and futurity, would 
spoil that zest ;1 and hence, happily for man, God 
has so constituted the human mind that the pre- 
vailing thought of life is life itself{—life here on 
earth, with its needs, its duties and its enjoyments. 

But, deeply implanted as is the love of life in 
every healthy human heart, it is not more deeply 
implanted than the hope and expectation of a 
future state. Hence, though eternity is not an 
ever-present subject for contemplation, it is one 
that crops up very frequently and persistently in 
every thinking mind; and no religious person 
should suffer a day to depart without bestowing 
much more than a passing thought on the future 
of his soul.? 

What does Religion tell you about the immor- 
tality of the soul? What Natural Religion teaches 
you, you already know.? But what does Revealed 
Religion, what does the Bible tell you, about this 
all-important subject ? 

Upon the future of the soul, the Pentateuch 
gives us no direct information. But it tells us at 
the outset that ‘God created man in His own 
image ;”’ * that “ He breathed into his nostrils the 
spirit of life ; and man became a living soul.” > Of 
no other being but man is it declared that ‘“ God 

1 “Homo liber de nulla ve minus quam de morte cogitat”” (The 
free man ponders on no subject less than on Death).—Spinoza. 

2 “Omnem crede diem tibi diluxisse supremum” (Think that 
each day that dawns on thee may be thy last).— Horace, 


Epist. I. 4; by no means a contradiction to the footnote above. 
3 Part I. chaps. v. and vi. 4 Gen. i. 27. 5 iGeneane7. 
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breathed into his nostrils the spirit of life.” These 
very words indicate the kinship of the human soul 
to the Divine Spirit. Again, when we are told 
that God created man in His own image, it cannot 
mean that man’s bodily form is in the image of 
God; for we are repeatedly warned that God has 
no bodily form or similitude. It can therefore only 
mean that the soul of man is a reflection of the 
Deity Himself, who is an eternal and_ spiritual 
Being. 

But, vague and indistinct as may be this indica- 
tion of the soul’s immortality, as derived from the 
story of Creation,! the Pentateuch tells us enough 
to show that its author must have been well versed 
in the doctrine, and that the silence of the early 
books of the Pentateuch upon the topic was due 
only to the fact that the doctrine was taken for 
granted—was, in fact, thoroughly established as an 
axiom. Indeed, if one reads any work treating of 
ancient Egypt, it is clear that at the time of the 
Exodus, and even long before, the doctrine of a 
future state was known to the Egyptians, and 
played no small part in the inner and domestic life 
of that nation. It is therefore absolutely impos- 
sible that Moses, who was trained at the court of 
Pharaoh (and every Pharaoh was a learned priest), 
could have been, as some have maintained, igno- 
rant of the idea of the soul’s immortality. 

An investigation of a few passages in the Penta- 


1 The vagueness is increased by the ambiguity of the Hebrew 
word for soul #) (Nephesh), which also means “ person,” and 
sometimes “ life.” 
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teuch will clear up all doubt on this subject, and 
will show that in many cases the Law refers, 
although not directly, yet pointedly enough, to 
an after-life. 

Quite early in the Bible we are told that “‘ Enoch 
walked with God, and he was not, for God took 
him.” ! If God took him, surely it could not have 
been for the destruction of his soul, but that his 
soul might live in a better and happier world to 
enjoy the reward of godliness. 

We find another hint at the soul’s immortality 
in the history of the patriarchs. God promised 
Abraham, “ Thou shalt go to thy fathers in peace.” ? 
Now, this could not imply that he was to be buried 
with his fathers in peace; for, as a matter of fact, 
he was buried in Canaan, at a great distance from 
the home and the graves of his ancestors at Haran. 
The promise could, therefore, only imply a reunion 
of the soul of Abraham with the souls of his rela- 
tives who had preceded him. A like phrase is 
adopted by the Bible historian in relating the death 
of Jacob. The patriarch charged his sons, “‘ and 
said unto them, I am to be gathered unto my 
people ;’ * and then he proceeds to tell them how 
they are to bury him with his fathers in the field 
of Machpelah; and his death is described thus: 
“He gathered up his feet into his bed, and yielded 
up the ghost, and was gathered unto his people.” 4 
Now, the “ being gathered to his people ”’ could not 
imply his burial; for the subsequent chapter con- 


1 Gen. v. 24. 2-Gen. xv.-15; 
3 Gen. xlix. 29. 4 Gen. xlix. 33. 
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tains a narrative of several events which preceded 
the actual burial; namely, the embalming of the 
body, the forty days’ mourning, the petition to 
Pharaoh for the removal of the remains to Canaan, 
the march of the funeral cavalcade, and the seven 
days’ mourning at Atad; and if it did not mean 
the burial, surely it must have meant the con- 
summation of the hope of the righteous for the 
righteous soul—the reunion of that soul with the 
souls of those who had gone before. 

In the narrative of the deaths of Aaron and of 
Moses the same phrase is used: “And die in the 
Mount whither thou goest up, and be gathered 
unto thy people; as Aaron thy brother died in 
Mount Hor, and was gathered unto his people.” ! 
Now, both these great men had unknown, lonely, 
and separate burial-places in the wilderness, certainly 
far removed from the resting-places of their fathers ; 
and we are, therefore, irresistibly led to the con- 
clusion that the phrase “to be gathered to their 
fathers” expressed the fact, or at least the belief 
of the historian, that the dead are reunited to their 
forefathers in a spiritual existence beyond the grave. 

But it may be argued, Why did not God, through 
His servant Moses, clearly and distinctly propound 
the important doctrine of Immortality, promising 
undying happiness in a future existence as a reward 
of piety, and giving indications of the nature of 
those spiritual rewards, instead of promising long 
life and wealth, and all worldly blessings as the 
recompense of virtue ? 


1 Deut. xxxii. 50. 


| 
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“Truly a difficult question. But we may prob- 
ably find a solution of the problem by imagining a 
converse state of things. 

“Suppose that the Bible told us, without the 
slightest ambiguity, that there was an after-life, 
that the soul was an immortal part of man, 
which, released from its earthly bonds, would 
enjoy happiness or be doomed to misery in ac- 
cordance with its deserts. What would be the 
result ? 

“In the first place, not a single disinterested 
action would be left to be performed, even by the 
best of men. Every prudent man would calculate 
the effect of each good deed he performed, or of 
each temptation he resisted, and would, as it were, 
keep a debit and credit account with his Creator. 
Even as it is, there is not too much disinterested- 
ness in the world. Intertwined with patriotism we 
see ambition; intermixed with honesty we find 
policy—the fear of the law; interwoven with 
religion we often find submission to fashion. The 
sterling good deed, the act of duty which is con- 
trary to interest, to sentiment, to impulse, to 
fashion, and to inclination—this is the act which 
deserves eternal reward. But what act would be 
disinterested, if the promise of heavenly reward 
were unmistakably clear and distinct ? The cool, 
calculating man would be the best man. But he 
would not be a good man in the sense in which we 
now understand the term. He would be com- 
mercially good; his good deeds would simply be 
good investments—investments of which the profit, 
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though deferred, was certain—not only certain, but 
when attained, eternal. 

“But there would be no merit in this kind of 
goodness. The object for which it would seem we 
are placed upon earth would be annulled. This 
world would be no test, no place of trial, to ascer- 
tain our worth. It might be a test of our sordid 
prudence—not of our moral worth. The aim and 
object of our existence in this world would be 
frustrated. 

“Next, let us ask what end would have been 
served by a direct promise of immortality? It 
would not have sufficed to have merely given the 
promise of a state of being which the mind cannot 
fully grasp. The mere promise of eternal happi- 
ness would have been to the majority the promise 
of a phrase—a mere vision—not a tangible, com- 
prehensible reward. Our ideas of happiness are 
chiefly, if not entirely, derived from the physical 
world by which we are surrounded. What would 
have been the use of describing, as the recompense 
for goodness, a condition of spiritual happiness 
which the soul, wrapt in its mortal garb, could not 
have understood? We could not appreciate a 
promise of pleasures which belong wholly and solely 
to a spiritual state of existence. But we can under- 
stand the pleasures of earth, because they are plea- 
sures experienced by the agency of the senses. 
Every one can appreciate such pleasures; and 
therefore it is that we find, in the Bible, material 
blessings held out as the recompense of well-doing. 
It would not have served to preach to the un- 
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tutored people of ancient times, that Virtue is its 
own reward.” * 

Our ancestors, just delivered from the slavery 
of Egypt, were not a people with strong spiritual 
cravings. The Bible represents them as lamenting 
the flesh-pots of Egypt, looking back with fond 
regret to the time when they “did eat bread to 
the full,” ? calling to mind, with greedy thoughts, 
“the fish which we did eat in Egypt freely, the 
cucumbers, and the melons, and the leeks, and 
the onions, and the garlick.” * Men such as these 
would not have been attracted by promises of a 
spiritual happiness, long deferred. The spiritual 
idea of a happy future for the soul could only be 
developed by slow degrees. A different incentive 
had to be offered. They were therefore promised 
rich harvests and overflowing granaries, length of 
days and multitudinous progeny. 

Lessing, the great philosopher-poet, who, through 
his intimate friendship with Moses Mendelssohn, 
had acquired a keen appreciation of Judaism, ex- 
plains, in language of remarkable force, the reticence 
of the Pentateuch on the topic of the Soul’s Im- 
mortality. He writes: “ The Hebrews were a rude, 
unruly people, who had everything to learn. Only 
gradually could they rise from the conception of a 
patriarchal, national deity to the knowledge of the 
One God. So, too, could their moral education 
only be conducted on the plan of rewards and 


1“ The Bible and Immortality.” ‘Sabbath Readings,” 
No. 71. 
2 Exod. xvi. 3. 3 Num. xi. 5. 
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punishments, addressed to the senses. Their re- 
gards went no further than this earth; they 
yearned for no life to come. To have revealed this 
to them, before their reason was ripe to grasp it, 
would have been the fault of the schoolmaster who 
urges on his pupil too rapidly.” * 

But though the Pentateuch contains unmistak- 
able hints as to the immortality of the soul,? the 
later Scriptures contain much more than hints; 
sufficiently showing that the doctrine was not first 
learnt in the Babylonian exile, but that it was 
accepted, if not by the masses, at least by culti- 
vated minds. 

The Psalmist, in many places, uses expressions 
which show that to him the Soul’s Immortality 
was no unfamiliar doctrine. In the Michtam, that 
beautiful psalm which is read in houses of mourn- 
ing, he says, “ My heart is glad and my glory 
rejoiceth ; my flesh also shall rest in hope. For 
Thou wilt not leave my soul in the grave,* neither 
wilt Thou suffer Thine holy one to see corruption. 
Thou wilt show me the path of life; in Thy 
presence is fulness of joys; at Thy right hand 
there are pleasures for evermore ” (Ps. xvi. 9-11). 

Again, in the 17th Psalm, called the “ Prayer of 


1 Die Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts. Maimonides uses 
a similar argument in the Introduction to his Commentary on 
the tenth chapter of Sanhedrin. 

2 The promised reward of ‘“‘days of heaven upon earth ” 
(Deut. xi. 21) would have had no meaning, if a future life in 
heaven had not been hoped for by those to whom the promise 
was addressed. 

3 Wrongly translated “hell”? in the Authorised Version ; 
the Revised Version retains the Hebrew sheol. 
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David,” after speaking with disdain of the pros- 
perity of “men of the world which have their 
portion in this life,’ ! he closes with the words, 
“As for me, I will behold thy face by righteous- 
ness. I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy 
likeness.” 2 

In the 49th Psalm, which contains so powerful 
a homily on the vanity of wealth and fortune, the 
Psalmist thus declares his belief in a future state : 
“But God shall redeem my soul from the power 
of the grave ; for He shall receive me.” § 

In the r03rd Psalm, he thus exhorts his soul to 
bless the Lord who had endowed it with Immor- 
tality : “ Bless the Lord, O my soul; and all that 
is within me, bless His holy name. Bless the Lord, 
O my soul, and forget not all His benefits; Who 
forgiveth all thine iniquities ; who healeth all thy 
diseases ; Who redeemeth thy life from destruc- 
tion ; who crowneth thee with loving kindness and 
tender mercies.” 4 

And in the 73rd Psalm, in which the Psalmist 
seeks to solve the problem of the prosperity of the 
wicked and the trials of the righteous, and finds 
the solution when he “went into the sanctuary of 


1 Ps. xvii. 14. 

2 Ps. xvii. 15. It is almost superfluous to state that such 
phrases as “‘ Thy face”’ and ‘‘ Thy likeness”’ are not intended 
to assign bodily similitude or form to the Deity. They are 
mere anthropomorphisms, or figurative phrases adapted to the 
common notions and language of man. To use a well-known 
maxim of the Rabbis, DIS ‘33 ws mn M727, “ The lan- 
guage of the Bible is the language of man.” 

3° Ps. -xlixen§2 4 Ps. ciii. 1-4. 
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God,” and “understood their end,” he exclaims, 
“Thou shalt guide me with Thy counsel, and 
afterward receive me to glory: Whom have I in 
heaven but Thee? and there is none upon earth 
that I desire beside Thee. My flesh and my heart 
faileth, but God is the strength of my heart, and 
my portion for ever.” * 

The prophet Isaiah declares the unknown glories 
of the future state in these words: “Since the 
beginning of the world men have not heard, nor 
perceived by the ear, neither hath the eye seen. 
O God, beside Thee, what He hath prepared for 
him that waiteth for Him.” ? 

The last chapter of the Book of Ecclesiastes con- 
tains the most pointed assertion of the doctrine of the 
Soul’s Immortality in the well-known words, “ Then 
shall the dust return to the earth as it was; and 
the spirit shall return unto God who gave it.” ® 

With such expressions as these in Holy Writ, 
who can, with any approach to truth, assert, as 
has been so repeatedly asserted, that the doctrine 
of Immortality was unknown to the ancient 
Hebrews, and that the Jews, at quite a late period 
of their history, derived their knowledge of that 
doctrine from Christian sources?4 The doctrine 
must have been not only known to our people 
in olden times, but must have been so far re- 
cognised as a self-evident fact, and so far inter- 
woven in their natural belief, as to have required 

1 Ps, lxxiii. 24-26. 2 Isa. Ixiv. 4. 3 Eccles. xii. 7. 

4 The doctrine of immortality is clearly formulated in Jewish 


books (e.g. the ‘‘ Wisdom of Solomon’’) long before the Christian 
era. 
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no enforcement by the authority of Divine Reve- 
lation. 

“And if we would have a revelation of Immor- 
tality, what other need we have, what stronger 
can we have, than the inner voice (stronger than 
written or spoken words), which tells us of an 
eternal destiny? ‘The inward horror of falling 
into nought,” is the true revelation to the soul of 
the soul’s eternity. Our own consciousness pro- 
claims the great truth; and if the Bible hints at 
it faintly and incidentally, instead of firmly, plainly, 
and dogmatically, it is because the object of the 
Bible is not to reveal the happiness of eternal life, 
but to teach us how to deserve and achieve that 
happiness.” ! 

And who, with a gleam of reason, can talk of 
annihilation of the soul ?—who conceive its possi- 
bility ?, Who ?—especially in these days, when 
philosophers declare even matter to be indestruc- 
tible, and force, by the conservation of energy, 
eternal in its effects. Shall physical force be ever- 
lasting, and the Soul which, by the power of Will, 
gives life to force, itself lack immortality ? It 
cannot be. 


** What! shall the trick of nostrils and of lips 
Descend through generations, and the soul 

That moves within our frame like God in w orlds, 
Imprint no record, leave no documents 

Of her great history? Shall men bequeath 

The fancies of their palates to their sons, 

And shall the shudder of nh ae awe, 


1 “ The Bible and peep. ” before quoted. 
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The slow-wept tears of contrite memory, 
Faith’s prayerful labour, and the food divine 
Of fasts ecstatic—shall these pass away 

Like wind upon the waters tracklessly ?’’! 


“ The thought of Death,” writes the aged Goethe, 
“leaves me in a state of perfect peace; for I have 
the most assured conviction that our soul is of an 
essence absolutely indestructible, an essence that 
works on from eternity to eternity. It is like the 
sun, which to our earthly eyes sinks and sets, but 
in reality never sinks, but shines on unceasingly.” 

Then with the natural revelation of the Soul’s 
Immortality, and the Bible’s strong hints of a 
future state, how should we regard Life and 
Death ? We should regard Life as a mere incident 
in Eternity, and Death a mere incident in Life—the 
opening of the door of Immortal Life. 

“There is no death; what seems so is transition. 
This life of mortal breath 


Is but a suburb of the Life Elysian, 
Whose portal we call Death.” ? 


Lord Bacon says, “‘ Men fear death, as children 
fear to go in the dark; and as that natural fear in 
children is increased by tales, so is the other.” ® 
_ And truly those superstitious tales of hell and 
its torments, the inventions of the priests of other 
religions, who have traded on the fears of men, 

1 George Eliot. 

2 Longfellow’s “Resignation.” 

3 “ Bacon’s Essays,” II. (‘‘On Death”). Lucretius (Book IIT. 
78) makes a similar remark—‘ For even as children dread all 
things in the thick darkness, thus we in the daylight fear at 


times things not a whit more to be dreaded than what children 
shudder at in the dark.” 
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have done the greatest mischief to Religion, and 
have, by painting Death as a hideous monster, 
robbed life of what should be one of its purest joys, 
the placid contemplation of our earthly end, the 
happy anticipation of reunion with those we love,! 
and with the loving God from whom our spirit 
came. For who, believing in the boundless good- 
ness of God, can look upon death, despite the 
sufferings which precede it, as anything but a 
blessing—the last and final blessing which He 
bestows upon man on earth?? We hail as a 
sweet blessing the repose of sleep. Why fear the 
sleep which hushes to eternal rest the weary, aching 
heart and brain, and awakens to a life of freedom 
the imprisoned soul? It is conscience that makes 
us cowards. It is a sense of unworthiness that 
makes us lend a ready ear to those who dissemi- 
nate the vile idea of utter perdition and eternal 
punishment. 

But though conscience may make us cowards, it 
need not make us unbelievers. Mindful of the 


1 “Who can conceive,” says Sherlock in his ‘‘ Discourse on 
Death,” ‘‘ the joyous reunion of two souls in Paradise ? What 
are all the trash and trifles, the bubbles, bawbles, and gewgaws 
of this life to such a meeting? This is a hope which no reason- 
ing shall ever argue me out of, nor millions of such worlds as 
this should purchase. Nor can any man show me its absolute 
impossibility, till he can demonstrate that it is not in the power 
of the Almighty to bestow it on me.” 

* A Rabbi made the striking remark on the words of Scrip- 
ture Ny) Tt Ted ap ait}, “ “And God saw everything that He 
had made, and behold it was very good ’—aye even Death” 
(Midrash, Bereshith Rabbah, ch. ix.). And similarly Seneca classes 
Death among the great boons of Nature, “‘ tntey munera nature.” 
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endless goodness of Him who made us, conscience 
may tell us that we are unworthy of God’s loving 
countenance in the world to come; but conscience 
should not place a limit to God’s loving kindness, 
forgiveness, and tolerance of His erring creatures. 
In the words of the philosopher last quoted: “It 
were better to have no opinion of God at all, than 
such an opinion as is unworthy of Him; for though 
the one is unbelief, the other is contumely.” ! 
Judging from all our past experience, we can only 
think of God as infinite, unlimited Mercy. The 
Midrash? tells us that when the Supreme Being, 
asked by Moses to show him His glory, caused all 
His goodness to pass before him,? He opened to 
his astonished gaze the treasure-houses of Heaven, 
pointing out to him, one after the other, the re- 
wards in store for the righteous; but that when 
at length He exposed to view one treasure-house 
larger than all the rest, piled up with precious things 
beyond number, and Moses, in rapt astonishment, 
exclaimed, “‘ Lord, what is this great storehouse ? ”’ 
God answered him, “This is the storehouse of happi- 
ness for those who have no merit of their own.” 
Such is the Jewish view of God’s mercy to the 
undeserving. And surely it is no extravagant idea, 
when we call to mind man’s career on earth. He 
enters the world helpless and naked. Loving hands 
receive him, tend him, clothe him, and feed him ; 
loving hearts educate him ; and however great the 


1 “ Bacon’s Essays,’’ XVII. (‘‘ On Superstition ’’). 
2 Midrash, Shemoth Rabbah, ch. xlv. 
3 Exod. xxxiii. ‘18, 19. 
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struggle of life, there is evidence, at every step and 
stage, of a Providence that guides him, unworthy 
though he be. Unworthy, indeed; for since none 
are free from sin, if God were a vindictive Being, 
as some religions would represent Him, even the 
best of us would be struck dead long before we 
attained manhood. But He has no vindictiveness. 
He has declared through His prophet that His ways 
are not as our ways; that as the heavens are 
higher than the earth, His ways are higher than 
our ways, and His thoughts higher than our 
thoughts... And He has declared Himself “ merci- 
ful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in 
goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, 
forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin.” Surely 
He who provided gentle hands and hearts to receive 
us on entering this world, will provide a loving wel- 
come for the soul, released from its earthly envelope, 
whether it be the soul of the sinner trembling for 
its future, or the soul of the pious, yearning for 
that perfection which the earth forbade. 

Think not that such mercy, infinite and univer- 
sal, is inconsistent with justice. He who fashioned 
the heavens, and balanced the countless suns and 
planets in boundless space, can surely adjust re- 
wards according to our deserts. ‘‘ The great, the 
mighty God, the Lord of Hosts is His name. Great 
in counsel and mighty in work; for Thine eyes are 
upon all the ways of the sons of men; to give 
every one according to his ways, and according to 
the fruit of his doings.” ? But Justice does not 


1 Isa. lv. 8, 9. 2 jer. xxxii. 18, 19. 
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require annihilation, perdition, or eternal punish- 
ment. Justice to weak, faulty, erring, and imper- 
fect man, rather requires mercy—mercy illimitable 
from the Perfect Being who created us. And so 
when the time will come—as come it must to all— 
when death approaches, though the parting from 
loved ones may be with tears, and the severance of 
earthly ties may be with lamentations, yet let there 
be no fear in the soul as it enters the presence of its 
Maker; for, merited or not, the loving mercy of 
God is the sure passport of every soul to heaven 
and happiness. 

And yet the good will have the reward of their 
goodness ; and yet the wicked will be requited for 
their wickedness ; for God will by no means wholly 
clear the guilty.! Man cannot be saved from the 
natural consequences of his sin. Of the reward in 
a future state we know nothing here ; and still we 
may, perhaps, gain some slight foretaste of its 
nature from the sense of spiritual delight we ex- 
perience after the performance of a truly good, 
unselfish act, involving heavy sacrifice. Of the 
punishment in a future state we can know nothing 
here ; and still we may, perhaps, have some slight 
foreshadowing of its nature from the sense of 
remorse which follows the commission of a sin. 
Just as the grown man looks back on the foibles of 
his childhood and youth with contempt, and per- 
haps disgust, so may we well imagine the soul, 
released from its earthly envelope, burdened with 
remorse at the sins of its worldly career, until the 


1 Exod. xxxiv. 7. 
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Great “God of the spirits of all flesh”’ shall have 
purified it from its earthly stains. 

And as to the shares and proportions of reward 
meted out to each, though there will be Heaven for 
all, immortality for all, happiness for all, through 
the boundless mercy of God, the happiness will, 
perhaps, be greater or less, not according to the 
measure in which it is bestowed, but according to 
the measure in which it is deserved. 

Perhaps that happiness, whatever it be, will be 
the purer, because God, in His revealed Word, has 
not made it a matter of bargain with man;! 
because the promised guerdon is vague and indis- 
tinct ; because the acme of happiness comes as the 
consequence of virtue, not as the reward of virtue. 
For it is the unselfish, disinterested work that is 
truly godly—satisfying God and satisfying the soul 
by. its purity and lack of motive—the labour done 
without hope of profit, fame, or reward—the work 
wrought for the glory of God and the good of man. 


1 Antigonus of Socho used to say: ‘‘ Be not like servants who 
serve their master in consideration of receiving a reward ; but 
be like servants who serve their master without any hope of 
receiving a reward ; and let the fear of Heaven be upon you” 
(Aboth, i. 3). 

And so speaks Browning :— 


“God whom I praise ; how could I praise, 
If such as I might understand, 
Make out and reckon on His ways, 
And bargain for His love ?” 


CHAPTER XIV 
PROPHECY AND ISRAEL’S HOPE 


Wuat do we mean by Prophecy? Why are we to 
believe in the prophets? What do the prophets 
teach us ? 
You all know that the Bible is divided into three 
great sections—the Law, the Prophets, and the 
Sacred Writings. Now, the Prophets contain much 
that is by no means prophetic, and that is dis- 
tinctly historical. Indeed, there are many of the 
so-called prophets who never prophesied, in the 
common sense of the word—that is, they never 
foretold coming events ; but they were the scholars, 
sages, and statesmen of the people ; they excelled 
in poetry, oratory, and music; they were the 
guardians of the Law, the interpreters of God’s 
will, the chroniclers, moralists, and preachers of 
biblical times. 

Those who attained the faculty of foretelling 
future events were but few in number. Withdraw- 
ing themselves from the occupations and pleasures 
of the world; sanctifying themselves to the service 
of God, whose works and ways they were ever 
studying with awe and reverence ; possessed of the 
highest spiritual longings ; and looking down upon 


| the earth and earthly things from an eminence far 
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above, and, as it were, outside this world, these few 
select men became the messengers of God to man. 

Theirs was not merely the insight acquired by 
the astute historian, who reads the future by the 
light of the past, and who, making History a 
science, traces a faint outline of coming events 
from the parallel records of bygone times. Theirs 
was not the mere warning voice:of worldly wisdom, 
nor the sage counsel of human genius, nor the sad 
foreboding of the anxious patriot. Their pro- 
phecies were messages from God, delivered in His 
name, because under His inspiration, and bearing 
all the tokens of Divine authority. 

Nor were these prophecies mere presages of 
future history. Interspersed with their predictions 
of good and evil, were golden words of wisdom, 
joyous songs of prayer and praise, stirring exhorta- 
tions to duty, mournful dirges for glory lost and 
gone, glowing thoughts of the Divine Majesty, 
visions of heavenly hosts, dreams of celestial bliss ; 
and all portrayed in the winged words of sweetest 
poetry. But interwoven with the main fabric of 
this poetry, we find the Divine Word, as pro- 
mulgated in our Code ; its teachings are never lost 
sight of ; no contradictions, no inconsistencies, no 
new covenants superseding the old; but a unity 
of thought, design, and feeling, a consistency of 
principle, showing that One Mind inspired all the 
Prophets—the Mind Divine that gave us our Law, 
through His servant Moses. 

We, living in these days of materialism, when 
many in all honesty, but with all reverence, doubt 
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the possibility of miracles, because such miracles 
as the Bible relates do not now happen, may per- 
haps feel, if not doubt, at least wonder, that the 
Great Maker of the Universe should choose a few 
obscure men in one of the tiniest of His planets (a 
planet however large to us, yet infinitely small 
compared with any of the countless suns that be- 
spangle the wide heavens), and should make those 
men the exponents of His Will to their fellow- 
mortals on that little planet. The mind, with its 
finite ideas, cannot grasp the notion of a Being 
infinitely great condescending to the infinitely 
small; and this is the cause of the difficulty ex- 
perienced by some. But once admit the Divine 
Government of the World, which all Religion 
teaches, once admit that God in His mercy does 
concern Himself with the welfare of His creatures, 
infinitely small though they may be compared with 
Himself—and the difficulty vanishes. Why should 
not God, who witnesses every act of our lives, 
single out His own agents to work or to proclaim 
His Will on earth? Why should not He who 
breathes the spirit of genius into one, the spirit 
of poetry into another, the spirit of invention and 
discovery into a third, inspire others in dreams or 
visions, or even in their waking hours, with the 
spirit of prophecy, as a warning to the wicked, and 
a hope and encouragement to the righteous? He 
makes all the forces of Nature His servants; He 
“makes the winds His messengers.” Where, then, 
is the improbability in His choosing the best of 


men and inspiring them to declare His Will to the 
R 
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creatures whom He loves? If we extend the 
meaning of the term prophecy to the teaching of 
the Unknown by the inspired genius, then even 
these our times have in truth witnessed the advent 
of many great prophets who have enriched our 
souls by their prophecies. 

Chief and first among the prophets of old was 
Moses, unlike all others as the expositor of the 
Law of God! You know well how he proved his 
Divine mission by working for his people’s good, 
acting as their protector and advocate, and con- 
ducting them out of the land of bondage. You 
know the part he took in the Divine Revelation, 
how he became the Lawgiver, Teacher, Judge, and 
Leader of his nation during the forty years’ wan- 
derings. Before his death, he gave his people a 
prophetic insight imto their future, first in that 
remarkable chapter of blessings and curses,” then in 
his dying song, full of fervid eloquence,* and lastly 
in his parting blessing to the tribes. 

The prophets who came after Moses could never 
hope to vie with him in position and influence. 
Yet they, too, were to have their credentials ; and 
the people were not to listen to their voice before 
those credentials had been produced. For Moses 
commanded his people * not to listen to every one 
who pretended to be the bearer of a message from 
God. Still, they were told that prophecy was not 
to cease; that a prophet, one of themselves, would 
be raised up, in whose mouth God would put His 


1 Deut. xxxiv. 10. % Deut. xxviii. * Deut. xxxii. 1-43. 
4 Deut. xxxiii. 5 Deut. xviii. 14. 
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words; who should speak all that God would 
command him; and to this prophet they were to 
hearken.? 

And what was to be the test of a true prophet ? 
It was to be twofold. ‘‘ When a prophet speaketh 
in the name of the Lord, if the thing follow not, 
nor come to pass, that is the thing which the Lord 
hath not spoken, but the prophet hath spoken 
it presumptuously; thou shalt not be afraid of 
him.” ? The test of true prophecy is, thus, first, 
the common-sense test—fulfilment. There is no 
demand for blind belief, no call upon credulity, a 
credulity so often mistermed faith; but the test 
was to be the evidence of the senses. Next, the 
word of the prophet, if it is to be believed, must be 
consistent with the revealed Word of God. ‘ The 
prophet which shall presume to speak a word in 
My name which I have not commanded him to 
speak, or that shall speak in the name of other 
gods, even that prophet shall die.” * 

When, therefore, we read in the Bible the words 
of the prophets, we may rest assured that those 
who regarded them as prophets, in their own times, 
had good and valid reasons for so regarding them, 
and that they did not blindly accept their state- 
ments on trust, without some Si of their 
prophetic gift. 

But we, living in an age far distant from the 
time when these prophetic warnings and promises 
were uttered, have the best evidence of their truth ; 


1 Deut. xviii. 18, 19. 2 Deut. xviii. 22. 
3 Deut. xviii. 20. 
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for time has verified nearly all of them in so 
wondrous a fashion, that we sometimes stand 
amazed at the coincidence of prophecy, in all its 
smallest details, with accomplished facts. The pro- 
phecies relating to Palestine, Assyria, Babylon, and 
Egypt have been fulfilled in the main. Yet some 
prophecies remain unfulfilled ; and what shall we 
say to them? If nine out of ten prophecies of one 
prophet have been realised, shall we discredit the 
tenth ? Shall we not-rather say that the tenth is 
not yet ripe for fulfilment ? And when we find 
the same unfulfilled prophecy foretold equally by 
several other prophets, the majority of whose pre- 
dictions have also come true, is it not reasonable 
to conclude that, in the fulness of time, the as yet 
unrealised prediction in which so many prophets 
concur, wi'l also come to pass ? 

To us Jews, the question is momentous ; for 
the unfulfilled prediction to which I refer is that 
of the spiritual restoration of Israel. We Jews, 
who love our religion, have hopes apart from the 
hopes of worldly success. Wherever the Jew is 
domiciled, he lives two lives—his life as a citizen, 
and his life as a Jew. He loves with tender love 
the land of his adoption, whose laws protect him 
and his property, and shield him from persecution. 
He is a patriot to the land which gave him birth, 
and gladly bears the burdens of citizenship, faith- 
fully obeys the laws, and shares in his nation’s joys 
and tribulation. But the fervent Jew has another 
country that he loves without detriment to his 


love for the land of his birth. He loves that land 
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which was the cradle of his Faith, the home of 
the patriarchs, the glory of his nation; the land 
which contains Zion and Jerusalem. He thinks of 
it, not as it is, desolate, barren, and forsaken, its 
towns ruinous, many of its mountain-sides un- 
tilled, its holy places in Gentile hands; he thinks 
of it as it was in the days of its pristine glory, and 
as it will be when all the prophecies regarding it 
shall have been fulfilled. 

Nor is his hope for the restoration of his people 
merely an insensate longing to re-possess the land 
of his inheritance ; for this world has fairer homes 
than Palestine; more fertile fields than its ill- 
watered plains; more verdant slopes than its rocky 
hills; but the hope of Israel is for a spiritual 
restoration, which shall make Palestine once again 
the religious focus of the world, Jerusalem again 
the Holy City of the earth, Zion once more the 
mount of God—a spiritual restoration, which shall 
make the essence of his Faith—the belief in the 
One and only God, and submission to His will— 
the religion of the world. 

Let us hear what the prophets tell us concerning 
the future of Israel, and Israel’s land. 

First of all, Moses foretells to repentant Israel a 
happy return to the Land of Promise, in clear lan- 
guage, free from doubt or oracular ambiguity, in 
these words: ‘‘ And it shall come to pass when all 
these things shall come upon thee, the blessing and 
the curse, which I have set before thee, and thou 
shalt call them to mind among all the nations, 
whither the Lord thy God hath driven thee, And 
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shalt return unto the Lord thy God, and shalt obey 
His voice according to all that I command thee this 
day, thou and thy children, with all thine heart, 
and with all thy soul; That then the Lord thy 
God will turn thy captivity, and have compassion 
upon thee, and will return and gather thee from 
all the nations whither the Lord.thy God hath 
scattered thee. If any of thine be driven out unto 
the utmost parts of heaven, from thence will the 
Lord thy God gather thee, and from thence will 
He fetch thee. And the Lord thy God will bring 
thee unto the land which thy fathers possessed, and 
thou shalt possess it; and He will do thee good, 
and multiply thee above thy fathers.” ! 

This prophecy is as yet unfulfilled. It did not 
come to pass at the close of the Babylonish cap- 
tivity ; for the ten tribes of the kingdom of Israel 
were not included in the restoration under Ezra 
and Nehemiah. It must, therefore, have reference 
to a restoration yet to come. 

Next, let us hear what Isaiah reveals to us on 
the same subject. Isaiah, though his thoughts are 
mostly clad in the resplendent garb of brilliant 
imagery, or in the fiery mantle of impassioned 
poetry, when he prophesies the second restoration, 
is perfectly clear and circumstantial: ‘‘ And it shall 
come to pass in that day, that the Lord shall set 
His hand again the second time to recover the 
remnant of His people, which shall be left, from 
Assyria, and from Egypt, and from Pathros, and 
from Cush, and from Elam, and from Shinar, and 


¥ Deut. xxx. 1-5. 
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from Hamath, and from the islands of the sea. 
And He shall set up an ensign for the nations, and 
shall assemble the outcasts of Israel, and gather 
together the dispersed of Judah from the four 
corners of the earth.” ! 

Israel, whose lost ten tribes are yet undiscovered, 
is to join with Judah in the happy restoration. 
And when is this marvellous event to take place ? 
The restoration is to be heralded by the previous 
advent of him whom we style the Messiah, or the 
Anointed, not a god, but a man, a descendant of 
David, a man filled with the spirit of God, worthy 
of being the harbinger of a glorious restoration ; 
and thus does Isaiah describe him: “And there 
shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and 
a branch shall grow out of his roots. And the 
spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit of 
wisdom and: understanding, the spirit of counsel 
and might, the spirit of knowledge and of the fear 
of the Lord: And shall make him of quick under- 
standing in the fear of the Lord; and he shall not 
judge after the sight of his eyes, neither reprove 
after the hearing of his ears: But with righteous- 
ness shall he judge the poor, and reprove with 
equity for the meek of the earth; and he shall 
smite the earth with the rod of his mouth, and with 
the breath of his lips shall he slay the wicked. 
And righteousness shall be the girdle of his loins, 
and faithfulness the girdle of his reins.”* . . . In 
those days, “The earth shall be full of the know- 
ledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” 3 


Lisa xP ET, bes 2 Isa. xi. -I-5. 3 Isa, xi. 9. 
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For this restoration will not affect Israel and Judah 
alone; it will affect the whole world. At the 
advent of the Messiah, there will be a time not 
only of knowledge, but of peace: ‘And it shall 
come to pass in the last days, that the mountain 
of the Lord’s house shall be established in the top 
of the mountains, and shall be exalted above the 
hills, and all nations shall flow unto it. And many 
people shall go and say, Come ye, and let us go up 
to the mountain of the Lord, to the house of the 
God of Jacob; and He will teach us of His ways, 
and we will walk in His paths; for out of Zion 
shall go forth the law, and the word of the Lord 
from Jerusalem. And He shall judge among the 
nations, and shall rebuke many people, and they 
shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their 
spears into pruning-hooks ; nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more.” 4 

At this epoch the oppression of tyrants will come 
to an end, and the pride of kings will be humbled. 
Religions will be abolished, and Religion will reign 
supreme. “And the loftiness of man shall be 
bowed down, and the haughtiness of man shall be 
made low, and the Lord alone shall be exalted in 
that day. And the idols he shall utterly abolish.” 2 

But though the whole world will thus profit by 
the spiritual restoration of Israel, our people are 
still to remain the depositaries of God’s Holy Law, 
and through them the earth is to be enlightened. 
““And a Redeemer shall come unto Zion, and 


Tsai, 2-20 2 Isa. ii. 17; 18. 
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unto them that turn from transgression in. Jacob, 
saith the Lord. As for Me, this is My covenant 
with them, saith the Lord: My spirit that is upon 
thee, and My words which I have put in thy mouth 
shall not depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the 
mouth of thy seed, nor out of the mouth of thy 
seed’s seed, saith the Lord, from henceforth and for 
ever.” 1! ‘And the Gentiles shall come to thy 
light, and kings to the brightness of thy rising.” ® 
Jeremiah, the priest, who had prophesied in 
several successive reigns the downfall of Jerusalem 
and Judah, and who became himself a witness of, 
and sufferer by, that terrible calamity ; whose wail 
over the captivity of his people finds an echo in 
those Lamentations, which seem written in scalding 
tears—Jeremiah, too, foretells the coming of the 
Messiah, and the happy restoration of his race: 
‘“‘ Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that I will 
raise unto David a righteous Branch, and a King 
shall reign and prosper, and shall execute judgment 
and justice in the earth. In his days Judah shall 
be saved, and Israel shall dwell safely.”*®.. . 
“And they shall dwell in their own land.” ¢ 
Even out of the darkness of the dungeon, where 
the wicked king Zedekiah had imprisoned him, 
thinking to stifle his prophetic utterances, there 
came to Jeremiah, coupled with the presage of 
immediate evil, the promise of the great and per- 
manent restoration of his people in distant days : 
“Behold, I will gather them out of all countries, 


1 Isa. lix. 20, 21. 2 Isas ix. -3< 
3 Jer. xxiii. 5, 6. 4 Jer. xxiii. 8. 
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whither I have driven them in Mine anger, and in 
My fury, and in great wrath: and I will bring 
them again to this place, and I will cause them to 
dwell safely. And they shall be My people, and I 
wili be their God: and I will give them one heart 
and one way, that they may fear Me for ever, for 
the good of them and of their children after them : 
and I will make an everlasting covenant with 
them, that I will not turn away from them to do 
them good ; but I will put My fear in their hearts, 
that they shall not depart from Me.” ! 

Ezekiel, whose spirit of prophecy seems to have 
sprung out of the miseries of the captivity, but 
who, more than any other prophet, gives us, as 
it were, a glimpse of the transcendent glories of 
heaven, prophesies in like terms the return of his 
nation from their long exile, their renewed obedi- 
ence to their Divine Ruler, and the permanency of 
Israel’s settlement in the Holy Land. “ Thus saith 
the Lord God: Behold, I will take the children of 
Israel from among the heathen, whither they be 
gone, and will gather them on every side, and bring 
them into their own land. . . . Moreover, I will 
make a covenant of peace with them; it shall be 
an everlasting covenant with them; and I will 
place them and multiply them, and will set My 
sanctuary in the midst of them for evermore.” 2 

The Minor Prophets * join in these good tidings 

1 Jer. xxxii. 37-40. 

? Ezek. xxxvii. 21, 26, 

3 The Minor Prophets are so called by biblical scholars, not 


because these prophets were inferior in prophetic gift to Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, or Ezekiel, nor because their predictions were of 
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of our future restoration, and there is a remarkable 
coincidence everywhere in the terms of their pro- 
phecies. The prophet Zechariah, who delivered to 
the captives of Babylon the message of their speedy 
return, and who encouraged them to proceed with 
the rebuilding of the Temple in spite of their ad- 
versaries,! foretells the concourse of the nations 
to Jerusalem to join in the true worship: ‘‘ Thus 
saith the Lord of Hosts; it shall yet come to pass 
that there shall come people and the inhabitants 
of many cities. And the inhabitants of one city 
shall go to another, saying, Let us go speedily to 
pray before the Lord, and to seek the Lord of 
Hosts; I will go also. Yea, many people and 
strong nations shall come to seek the Lord of 
Hosts in Jerusalem, and to pray before the Lord.” ? 
In all these prophecies, the same note prevails—the 
spiritual triumph of Judaism and of its great prin- 
ciple, the monotheistic idea. 

And in these times, when we see how the world 
is gradually recognising the marvellous wisdom of 
our Law in all its bearings, and acknowledging its 
debt to the Jew who has observed, and, by observ- 
ing, preserved that code through ages of persecu+ 
tion ; when we see the honoured position which our 
people are achieving in every country where they 
have enjoyed liberty and fair play for their talents, 
it seems as if this prophecy, too, is not far from 
fulfilment: ‘In those days it shall come to pass 


minor value ; but because their writings are smaller in bulk and 
quantity. In Hebrew they are called wy vn, ‘‘ the Twelve,” 
and are counted as one book. : 

1 Ezra v. I. 2 Zech. viii. 20-22. 
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that ten men shall take hold out of all languages 
of the nations, even shall take hold of the skirt of 
him that is a Jew, saying, We will go with you ; 
for we have heard that God is with you. 2 In 
those days the mythologies of now dominant 
religions will have become curiosities of human 
history, and will give place to the pure monotheism 
of Israel. “The Lord shall be king over all the 
earth; in that day shall there be one Lord, and 
His name ONE.” 2 

To us, living in a free and happy country, not 
only tolerated but respected by our fellow-citizens 
of other creeds, and admitted to the honours and 
dignities of the State; to us, enjoying full liberty, 
religious and civil, the question may fairly suggest 
itself, why should any of us long for a restoration 
of our Temple or wish to return to Jerusalem ? 
Why pray for the termination of a captivity 
in which we are free men? Why repine at a 
misfortune nearly two thousand years old, which 
lost to us our own country, but which, after long 
and bitter misfortunes honourably borne by our 
ancestors, has given to us another country which 
we have reason to love so dearly ? 

But to the Jew who understands the mission of 
Judaism, Palestine, his mother-country, is not dead 
—is but in a trance. She will surely awake, and 
yet claim him as her own. To the Jew, the 
restoration of the Holy Land is no vain phrase, for 
his prayers for the renewed glory of Zion aim at 
the spiritual glories of the Messianic era and the 


1 Zech. viii. 23. 2 Zech. xiv. 9. 
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regeneration of the entire human race; and thus 
he prays not in selfish prayer for his own good, or 
even for the good of his people alone, but, in the 
broadest spirit of philanthropy, prays for a condi- 
tion of things which will embrace the happiness of 
all mankind, when ‘‘ wickedness shall be consumed 
like smoke, and the dominion of oppression shall 
pass away from the earth,” when “the world will 
be perfected under the kingdom of the Almighty, 
and all the children of flesh will call upon His 
name ”—an era of one religion, One God. 

For he reads the dismal page of History, and 


there sees how, though Religion was given to man’ 


as the greatest blessing, Religions have proved his 
greatest curse. He reads of wars waged for cen- 
turies between Mahometan and Christian, hatred 
between these two creeds surviving even now, and 
lasting even to our own times. He reads of the 
persecutions of Christian by Christian, feuds between 
Greek Church and Latin Church, between Protes- 
tants and Catholics, the autos-da-fé of the Inquisi- 
tion, the burnings of Smithfield and of Oxford. 
He reads of creeds split up into every possible 
form of dissent, its priests quarrelling about candles 
and vestments and postures and other like trifles, 
till he feels inclined to exclaim with the Psalmist, 
“‘He that sitteth in the Heavens shall laugh; the 
Lord shall have them in derision.” 1 

And then he turns to his own glorious History, 
and finds his Religion outliving all the rest, un- 
changed, unsullied, evergreen through the long 

Tabs. Ts 
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lapse of ages, surviving still with all the most im- 
portant forms, prayers, ceremonies, and beliefs of 
ancient Bible-times. He asks himself: Wherefore 
this sempiternal life of Israel’s Creed ? Why this 
ever-renewed youth of his Religion, in spite of per- 
secution and oppression, in spite of the law of 
change and decay, whose influence is to be traced 
in all things else? And he thinks it must be the 
fulfilment of the Divine law of Nature, “ the sur- 
vival of the fittest ”’—the survival of that creed 
destined to be the Creed of the World. 

For the Jew alone remains as he was, in spite of 
his lost nationality. Other nations springing from 
obscurity, rose, achieved greatness, became dicta- 
tors of the world, then fell into decay and perished 
utterly, their grandeur and their monuments 
mingling with the dust. But the Jew survives 
them all. : 

He sees, in the history of the past, his people 
exiled, plundered, tortured, massacred; but he 
sees also how Judaism outlived its persecutors, 
and even derived from persecution new vitality. 
Driven hither and thither about the world, first 
tolerated, then banished, then recalled, then driven 
again into exile, the Jew leaves his trace every- 
where, like the wandering thistle-down, blown 
about from field to field, the sport of the winds, 
the plaything of the gales. Driven out by persecu- 
tion, he takes root in every land and clime, so that 
in every corner of the inhabited globe there rises 
a fane where the God of Israel, the One and only 
God, is worshipped ; and wherever he has found a 
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rest for the sole of his feet, he has achieved a high 
position. But his greatest achievement has been 
that everywhere in his exile, through ages of per- 
secution, he has held aloft the pure, unalloyed 
Word of God as the standard of morality, and his 
pure belief in One sole God, to whom man is 
responsible, as the standard of Religion. 

This last has been his mission in bygone days, 
and it remains his mission yet. For now, standing 
on his lofty eminence, he witnesses the battles of 
the creeds, and pities the combatants. He sees 
them fighting about the shadows of which he 
proudly holds the substance—shadows of the Bible- 
creed prolonged in irrecognisable distortion, as the 
bright sun of truth advances, directing men to 
believe only the credible. 

Standing on this lofty eminence of credible belief, 
he thinks he sees the world in time to come, wiser 
with age, turning to the One True Faith to which 
he, as custodian, has so long clung; and amid the 
ruins of exploded superstitions, amid the ashes of 
burnt-out beliefs, amid the wreck of irreligion, 
amid the crash of creeds, he thinks he sees his 
creed emerge triumphant—THE RELIGION OF THE 
WORLD. 


